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PHILOSOPHY THE GUIDE OF LIFE’ 


By Chancellor ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


THERE are two traits or qualities that we 
commonly associate with Phi Beta Kappa. 
One is an acquaintance with the humanities 
of culture, the other a philosophic outlook 
upon life. I wish to say a few words con- 
cerning each of these, and then a few words 
about their bearing upon the art of living. 


I 


It is a common observation that a man 
can not know himself save as he knows 
other men. Going a step further, a man 
can not know himself save as he knows 
man. He can not know man save as he 
knows humanity at its best. In occasional 
instances, he knows humanity at its best in 
the person of some rare friend, bound to 
himself in a_ peculiarly understanding 
friendship. Even so, both participants in 
such incomparable friendship will share in 
a larger humanity, an historic humanity, 
in which are found the supreme inter- 
pretations of human quality. These pene- 
trating insights beyond the veil of common 
experience are given to us in the living 
monuments of the ages, in poems, religions, 
philosophies, arts, cities, governments, con- 
quests, sacrifices. No man can explore and 
know all these things. He will make selec- 
tion by chance discovery. Still more, he 
will make selection according to his kind. 

1 Address delivered before the Washington Square 


College Section of the New York University Chap- 
ter of Phi Beta Kappa, May 9, 1933. 


In the fragmentary records of anthro- 
pology every man, because he is of human 
descent, may find his own physical charac- 
teristics. He may find himself in his an- 
eestry. The knowledge may not be of any 
great value to him as an individual, but it 
may help to explain some things concerning 
himself that would otherwise be obscure. 
In a far more significant way, he may find 
himself as a spiritual being in the records 
of civilization. Here he will rediscover 
himself, again and again, in the life of 
civilized man. The works of the great mas- 
ters in many fields, from ancient days to 
the present time, will discover himself to 
himself. So every man who enjoys a lib- 
eral education may pick up the golden 
threads of his own essential being here and 
there in what is greatest in human history. 
If he finds there no gleam or fragment in 
which he can recognize a clue to his own 
nature, he misses an awakening that edu- 
cation should bring to every aspiring stu- 
dent. (I would not characterize him as a 
moron, for that term has acquired a new 
and affectionate connotation of late.) 

He will find and be found. No two men 
will find themselves or be found in the same 
way or in the same place. Some will find 
themselves most of all in the majestic lines 
of the Hebrew scriptures. Some will meet 
themselves face to face in ‘‘The glory that 
was Greece and the grandeur that was 
Rome’’; or in the wide, pervasive history 
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of the Christian Church; or in the singu- 
larly stirring legend, art and letters of the 
Middle Ages; or, farther afield, in the myth 
and beauty of the Orient—Chinese, Per- 
sian, Indian; or in the compelling sweep of 
these past three centuries and more of mod- 
ern musice; or in the briefer and more mar- 
velous development of modern science. 
What is chiefly to be desired is that he 
find and be found at his highest, at his best. 
We can wish for every man that he shall 
encounter that which shall startle him, 
humiliate him even, with revelations of his 
an inescap- 





own unrealized potentialities 
able reveille. 

In the earlier tradition of Phi Beta 
Kappa the chief stress was laid upon 
classical learning, the learning of Greece 
and Rome. Down to recent times some 
exposure to such classical learning was 
held to be requisite for the historic de- 
eree of Bachelor of Arts. I confess a 
lingering regret that that condition has 
now so largely vanished. So many of 
the choicest and most virile intellects of 
the modern world have been nourished 
and invigorated in that tradition, so much 
of the best in our present civilization is 
rooted in that elder civilization that, on 
the face of it, we have here the appearance 
of yielding a sacred soil to the Philistines 
when we abandon this requirement. Yet I 
am persuaded that, in this as in many an- 
other scholastic concern, it is not the formal 
requirement but the essential spirit that is 
of greatest consequence. There can be no 
doubt that many students of unquestion- 
able ability have failed to find themselves 
in the classical literatures, when later they 
have found themselves gloriously in other 
fields of learning. So, with a sense of some- 
thing like pathos in the change, I have ae- 
commodated my own feeling to this inevi- 
table readjustment. It is with the con- 


fidence which is shared by so many of 
my associates that the classical literatures 
taught by teachers who love them and 
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studied from personal choice will yet yield 
a finer and more abundant fruit in the 
future than they have yielded in the past 
generation. 

Meanwhile, here and there, in 
‘ange among the timeless monuments of 


wider 


our civilization, the men and women of Phi 
Beta Kappa will continue to find surpris- 
ing lineaments of their own life at its finest, 
quick intimations that will not let them 
rest. 
II 

Phi Beta Kappa has no erystallized phi- 
losophy, yet it has for its motto, ‘‘ Philoso- 
phy the guide of life.’’ I found occasion 
to discuss this paradox in my Phi Beta 
Kappa address at the University of Michi- 
gan two years ago. It seems fitting to re- 
peat at this point what I said at that time: 

What, then, is philosophie thinking sans 
a philosophy? In those bald terms, the 
question is unfair, for see how the two are 
interwoven: A philosophy is ordinarily the 
work of an individual. It is the philosophy 
of Plato, of Thomas Aquinas, of Spinoza, 
of Kant, Hegel, Spencer, Wundt. Even so, 
it does not stand alone, but gathers into 
itself, for acceptance, criticism or rejection, 
the work of its predecessors. It is one 
man’s philosophy because he has fashioned 
it and made it his own. It is not the phi- 
losophy of any other, not even of his dis- 
ciples, unless by their own free thought 
they have made his thought their own. It 
is not a commodity or a legacy that can be 
simply passed from one to another. No 
man has a philosophy save as he has 
thought it out for himself. Every man has 
a philosophy to the extent that he has done 
philosophic thinking on his own account. 
And every philosophy, great or small, if it 
be sincere, will seek with steadfast purpose 
for the complete answer and explanation, 
for some semblance of the rounded circle. 

So the question comes again, what is phil- 
osophie thinking? I will not attempt a 
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definition, but I may offer a few sugges- 
tions. Philosophie thinking, whether that 
of the philosopher or that of the man in the 
street, has its background in the best 
thought of mankind. That is its prime con- 
dition. In the thought of the ripened phi- 
losopher, the background is the long his- 
tory of systematic philosophy and system- 
atic theology, twin sciences if not Siamese 
twins. If his thinking is broad enough, the 
background will be nothing less than our 
historie civilization. Even those who are 
not philosophers by profession or by spe- 
cialization will find their thought, as it ad- 
vanees, rising to heights of appreciation of 
the great thinkers of the past and more and 
more influenced by the masterpiece of their 
genius. Philosophie thinking, whether that 
of the professional philosopher or of the 
layman, will in increasing measure find ma- 
terials for its thought in other master- 
pieces, notably those of the poets and the 
writers of fiction, for some of the more 
subtle problems of thought are to be taken 
by flank movements rather than by direct 
assault. Two of the elements of creative 
thinking have been in a measure overlooked 
by the greatest of systematizers; namely, 
the element of beauty and that of humor. 
What might not Aristotle have done for the 
world if he could have added the art of 
Plato to his supreme dialectic! And what 
might have happened to Hegel if he could 
have had some little touch of Shakespeare’s 
comedy! The philosophic thought of men 
who are not primarily philosophers will 
draw heavily upon the larger literatures of 
the world, from Homer to Chaucer and all 
the way down to Mark Twain and Bernard 
Shaw. From them it will aequire, accord- 
ing to individual powers of assimilation, 
some measure of that balance, poise, urban- 
ity, discrimination, which we all attribute 
to a philosophic spirit. 

Philosophie thinking, if it be soundly 
philosophic, will face courageously the 
facts of nature and man as it finds them; 
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but it will just as courageously refuse to 
take surface appearances as final and will 
probe unsparingly for underlying causes, 
forces, principles, meanings. To this end, 
it will shun hasty conclusions and will 
wait for what second thought, or a thought 
beyond, or sustained inquiry, may reveal. 
It will, on oceasion, sacrifice momentary 
efficiency to remoter achievement. 

Philosophie thinking aims at logical eon- 
sistency and is inhospitable to patent con- 
tradictions. It may make much or little 
deliberate use of the historic forms of logic. 
It will, as it matures, become aware of the 
fact that meticulous consistency tends to 
obscure the larger truth. But, however 
much it may prize the hints and leads of 
artistic imagination, it will not readily ac- 
cept a happy surmise for proof, where rea- 
sined insight is attainable. 

Philosophie thinking will not be unmind- 
ful of historie and institutionalized faiths 
and loyalties, but it will hold these subject 
to independent scrutiny, as regards both 
their superficial aspect and their deeper 
significance. Such thinking will free itself 
equally from traditional prejudice, from 
eurrent shibboleths, and from the sudden 
stampede of the mob. It will accept per- 
sonal responsibility for individual opin- 
ions, well knowing that pride of opinion 
has dangers of its own and that the long 
judgment of mankind is often wiser than 
the hasty convictions of any man. It will 
at least gain sufficient detachment to form 
judgments untainted by self-seeking, and 
will realize that self-seeking has its more 
subtle and bewildering forms, as well as the 
grosser and more obvious, and that these 
may well deceive the very elect. 

Philosophie thinking will find place for 
the long thoughts which mature in solitude. 
If actual solitude is unattainable, it will 
learn to make on occasion a solitude of its 
own in the midst of the crowd and the 
day’s work. But it will be aware that 
thinking is not all of life nor even the 
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greater bulk of life, which is made up of 
action, work, strife, adventure, art, sport, 
sheer human intercourse, love, religion, the 
interweaving of life and death. In all 
these, nevertheless, it will participate, 
never renouncing its dignity and function 
as seeker after truth and reasonableness. 
In both prosperity and adversity it will 
moderate emotional excess. In the strife 
of parties it will seek for higher levels on 
which honest men may come together. In 
the mysticism which may arise in solitude, 
it will curb the tendency to visionary ex- 
travagance and fanaticism. 

Philosophie thinking seeks inevitably for 
unity of some sort in the whirl and clatter 
of diversity. It may be misled into accept- 
ing unsubstantial unities. They have un- 
doubtedly been assumed too easily by seri- 
ous seekers after truth, even by the very 
makers of great historic systems of philoso- 
phy. But I can not believe that because ac- 
cepted unities may have been found want- 
ing, any genuine philosophic thinking in 
this or any other age will take whirl as its 
lord and king, or admit that the end of all 
its seeking is chaos. 

It has been said of Plutarch, the ancient 
moralist, that he ‘‘became a citizen of the 
philosophical world.’’ In some small mea- 
sure, at least, it may be said of the mem- 
bers of Phi Beta Kappa that they have be- 
come citizens of the philosophical world. 


III 


Now the sum of all this is that while it is 
not philosophic to accept anybody’s ready- 
made philosophy, every man who thinks at 
all is making for himself a philosophy of 
life as he goes along. The more genuinely 
educated he is the more that philosophy 
will be continuously and unendingly in the 
I can not claim any great origi- 
nality for this view. I find Professor Boyd 
H. Bode saying in a recent number of 
the Journal of Higher Education, ‘‘In a 
should be con- 


making. 


college education 


word, 
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eerned primarily with the task of assisting 
every student to develop an independent 
philosophy of life.’’ I should add that 
such a philosophy will not be simply un- 
mindful of the philosophies of other men 
nor of the thought that has come down 
through the ages nor of the teaching of 
every-day experience. 

Thought in the abstract is really play. 
Philosophizing in mature life is a pro- 
longing of one’s childhood. Fancy free 
and irresponsible as a child, our explorers 
in pure mathematics and pure philosophy 
are the playboys of the world of ideas. It 
is not to be said in disparagement, but in 
wonder and admiration. Wandering at will 
over untrodden fields, they know 


Delight and liberty, the simple creed 

Of Childhood, whether busy or at rest, 

With new-fledged hope still fluttering 
in his breast. 


In a deeper sense, however, they are 
not by any means irresponsible. They 
know that as the first to visit unknown 
regions, into which their genius has led 
them, they are responsible to all who may 
come after them, or indeed to all man- 
kind. They are responsible for making a 
true chart of their discoveries; and that is 
one of the highest responsibilities that any 
man can carry. 

Theirs is not the feeble irresponsibility 
of those ‘‘intellectuals’? who play with 
ideas for the fun of it, or for the show of 
it. We shall always have with us, in edu- 
cated circles, men and women of this lesser 
type—more men than women, we may be- 
lieve: ‘‘clouds without water,’’ ‘‘wander- 
ing stars,’’ in the words of an ancient 
writer. 

But a philosophy interacting with ex- 
perience—that is another matter. There is 
exhilaration in such philosophy. I should 
like to look into this a little further. 

However much you may take or leave 
of Immanuel Kant’s philosophy so much 
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as this will find general acceptance: That 
at any stage of life, experience is not 
merely or chiefly what is given to us 
through our senses, but what the mind 
itself makes out of those data of sensation. 
There is something peculiarly admirable in 
the sight of a genuinely educated man, moy- 
ing in the world of affairs, jostled by its 
crudities, its self-seeking in multitudinous 
forms, its hilarities, crimes and sorrows, 
yet keeping hold upon himself, learning 
from his contact with events, and steadily 
thinking his way through to coherent and 
stable opinions. Such a man spreads the 
morale of clean intelligence among the 
groups of his associates. He has something 
priceless to contribute to our common life. 

Here we have an avoidance of two ex- 
tremes, either one of which is futile; a 
mere drifting with the tide, or on the other 
hand an attempt to live by intellect alone. 
Do what we will, we can not simply shape 
our course in life by geometric formulae 
and plotted curves. We are not made that 
way. The centipede of which William 
James tells us fell distracted in the ditch 
when it tried to travel by deliberate 
thought. Abraham Lincoln admitted, 
rather pathetically, that he could not con- 
trol events but was controlled by events. 
Yet his was statesmanship of the highest 
order. Admitting that we must act in large 
part by habit, guess and instinctive re- 
sponse to events, walking by faith and not 
by sight, we find nevertheless that thought- 
ful men keep on thinking out their course 
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and rendering it on the whole more pur- 
poseful, more consistent, more rational. 
Therein we may see one of the finest spec- 
tacles of our common life. 

In his recent address at the University of 
California, Walter Lippmann set forth the 
demand of this age for creative planning 
which shall command the confidence of a 
democratic people. He laid stress upon 
that command of wide-spread confidence. 
It was a rare presentation of a great theme. 
From many another source and in many 
forms this demand of our own age is find- 
ing expression. Intelligence trained to the 
highest pitch is required; but intelligence, 
even when backed by clean integrity, is not 
enough. We must have the service of in- 
telligence threading its way through the 
chaos of events, with the humility that can 
learn from events without being over- 
mastered by events, and intelligence that 
ean look into the future a little more 
steadily and deeply for having looked as 
steadily and deeply into the past, an in- 
telligenece which finds it worth while to 
understand and to influence the thought 
of one’s fellow men. 

You young initiates of Phi Beta Kappa 
are fortunate in that you have begun ac- 
quiring, as we fondly believe, some mea- 
sure of that intelligence which the world 
and the age demand, even though the world 
and the age may be slow to make payment 
therefor in coin of the realm. Patience, 
indeed, ranks high among the philosophic 
virtues. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE LEICESTER MEETING OF THE 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 
Unper the presidency of Sir F. Gowland 
Hopkins the British Association will hold its 
annual meeting at Leicester from September 6 
to 13. An abstract of the preliminary program 
in the London Times gives information about 
the sectional meetings, the conditions and priv- 





ileges of membership, railway facilities, aeecom- 
modation for visiting members, and excursions 
and visits. The inaugural general meeting will 
take place in the De Montfort Hall on Wednes- 
day, September 6, at 8: 30 P. M., when the pres- 
ident will deliver an address on the chemical as- 
pects of life. 

A wide range of subjects of scientifie and 
popular interest will be discussed at the sec- 
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tional meetings. In Section A (Mathematical 
and Physical Sciences) Sir Gilbert T. Walker, 
in his presidential address, will deal with sea- 
sonal weather and its prediction. Professor R. 
Robinson’s presidential address to Section B 
will deal with natural coloring 
The structure of 


(Chemistry ) 
matters and their analogues. 
some British coalfields is the subject of Pro- 
fessor W. G. Fearnsides’ presidential address in 
Section C (Geology). 

Dr. J. Gray, president of Section D (Zool- 
ogy), will give an address on the mechanieal 
view of life, and in Section E (Geography) the 
presidential address will be given by Lord Mes- 
ton, and there will be discussions on the water 
supply of Leicestershire with special reference 
to human settlement, the growth of population 
in the Midlands and regional planning. Pro- 
fessor J. H. Jones, as president of Section F 
(Eeonomie Science and Statisties), will speak 
on the gold standard. In Section G (Engineer- 
ing) Mr. R. W. Allen’s presidential address will 
be on some experiences in mechanical engineer- 
ing, and in Section H (Anthropology) Lord 
Raglan’s presidential address will be on the sub- 
ject “ What is Tradition?” 

Professor E. D. Adrian’s presidential address 
to Section I (Physiology) will be on the activity 
of nerve cells, and in Section J (Psychology) 
the president, Professor F. Aveling, will deal 
with the status of psychology as an empirical 
science. Professor F. E. Lloyd will preside over 
Section K (Botany), and in addition to the 
main meetings of the section a special program 
is contemplated by a department of forestry. 
The development of a national system of eduea- 
tion will be the subject of Mr. J. L. Holland’s 
presidential address in Section L (Educational 
Science), and discussions will take place on the 
education of the parent, university training for 
business and the predictive value of school ex- 
aminations and psychological tests. In Section 
M (Agriculture) Dr. A. Lauder’s presidential 
address will be on chemistry and agriculture. 


THE FACULTY OF LAW AT KYOTO 
IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY 
A wIRELESs to The New York Times from 
Tokyo, under date of May 26, states that the 
gravest clash yet recorded between administra- 
tive and professorial ideas of academic free- 
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dom led to the resignation on May 26 of the 
entire law faculty of Kyoto Imperial Univer- 
sity, numbering thirty-nine professors and lec- 
turers. President Konishi, who supports the 
professors against the Education Ministry, may 
also resign, along with the 1,600 law students. 

“The resistance of the president of an im- 
perial university, who in the public eye is a 
greater figure than the education minister, has 


aroused universal attention. There are signs 
that a battle for academic freedom may be 
fought. 


“The central figures in the conflict are Ichiro 
Hatoyama, Edueation Minister, and Yukikatsu 
Takikawa, professor of law. <A text-book on 
penal law recently published by Mr. Takikawa 
was suppressed after being freely sold several 
weeks, on the ground that it contained ideas 
antagonistic to the Constitution of Japan. 

“Mr. Hatoyama demanded Mr. Takikawa’s 


resignation. It was refused. President Kon- 
ishi refused to dismiss him. Yesterday Mr. 
Hatoyama obtained a Cabinet order for his 


dismissal. Thereupon the law faculty resigned, 
after issuing a manifesto declaring their col- 
league’s book contained nothing subversive. 

“Public reference to the banned books is pro- 
hibited, but reliable newspapers declare Mr. 
Hatoyama was mistaken in branding Mr. Taki- 
kawa a radical. 

“The Kyoto agitation is affecting professors 
and students in every other university. Mr. 
Hatoyama tells the press the entire university 


may be closed.” 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE ONTARIO 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The Christian Science Monitor reports as 
follows: Resolutions in the interests of better- 
ment of the educational system of the Province 
of Ontario for consideration of the Minister 
of Edueation were passed by the Ontario 
Edueational Association in the concluding ses- 
sions of its seventy-second annual meeting in 
Toronto on April 21. 

Elimination of the second year of the nor- 
mal school course was one resolution which re- 
ceived almost unanimous approval. Another 
would provide for an optional summer course 
in lieu of the second year. 

A recommendation to rule out remuneration 
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for presiding examiners and other teachers em- 
ployed to mark papers written at departmental 
examinations was also passed by the trustees 
and ratepayers section, it being decided that 
teachers should receive only legitimate expenses 
for such work. 

Since much time is lost by pupils moving 
from one section to another on account of dif- 
ferent subjects being taken in various schools, 
it was suggested that lower school subjects in 
secondary schools be standardized. The teach- 
ing of a complete course of bookkeeping in the 
high schools and the authorization of a text- 
book on scientific temperance in all public 
schools was also requested. 

Another resolution proposed making provi- 
sion for giving a student a diploma showing 
his standing, both in academie subjects and 
also in general proficiency, character and regu- 
larity of attendance when he leaves either 
public or high school. Raising the minimum 
age for beginners to six years, except where 
there is a kindergarten department, was recom- 
mended. Approval was given a resolution ad- 
mitting representatives of county councils to 
the Ontario Edueational Association. 

A type of education quite suitable to the 
needs of the large majority of pupils of aver- 
age ability is little more than a waste of time 
for the few with highly acquisitive and creative 
minds, according to a statement made by Dr. 
Henry Bowers, of the Ottawa Normal School, 
in an address to the supervising and training 
section. 

The contention that too many men are being 
turned out by Canadian technical schools was 
disagreed with by Colonel R. E. Smythe, di- 
reetor of the Technical Service Council, in ad- 
(dvessing the technical section. He quoted fig- 
ures to show that in the United States the 
number is twice The Technical 
Service Council is striving to relate natural 
science and industry more closely, and to ap- 
ply the product of technical institutions to 


as great. 


Canadian enterprise. 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL EDUCATION OF 
NEGROES 
In a report submitted by Dr. Ambrose 
Caliver, of the U. S. Office of Education to the 
National Advisory Committee on the Educa- 
tion of Negroes, the following facts are given. 
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Of the 1,067,821 Negro high-school educables 
in 16 Southern states, only 101,998, or 9.5 per 
cent., are enrolled in public high schools, as con- 
trasted with 33.5 per cent. of the white high- 
school educables in the same states. 

The percentage of white pupils enrolled in 
high school in 15 Southern states is more than 
three times as much as the corresponding for 
colored pupils, being 14.2 and 4.5, respectively. 

The cost per pupil for white and colored high- 
school teachers’ salaries is respectively $34.18 
and $22.65. In order to bring the cost per 
Negro pupil up to the whites would require an 
additional expenditure of $1,175,182, or 51 per 
cent. more than is at present being spent. 

The cost per high-school educable for white 
and colored high-school teachers’ salaries is, re- 
spectively, $11.77 and $2.16. To make the two 
races equal in this regard in the 15 states would 
require an additional $9,937,944, or 43 per cent. 
more than is at present being spent. 

Of 1,140 high schools reported by 15 states, 
only 506 offer four years of work. Only 39 
per cent. of the four-year high schools are avail- 
able to Negroes living in rural areas who con- 
stitute 68.7 per cent. of the total Negro popu- 
lation. 

Some idea of the lack of availability of high- 
school facilities for colored children may be 
gained from the following facts: 

Of the 1,413 counties in the 15 states, 230, 
having a Negro population constituting 12.5 
per cent. or more of the total population, had 
no high-school facilities for Negroes at all. 
There is a Negro population of 1,397,304 in 
these counties, 158,939 of whom are of high- 
school age. 

The report further showed that high-school 
education for colored children is of recent de- 
velopments—two thirds of the schools studied 
offered secondary work for the first time since 
the war. 

It was reported that the typical Negro high- 
school teacher had three and one half years of 
college training, nearly three fourths of whom 
received their academic training in private col- 
leges. The median number of years of college 
training for Negro teachers in the open country 
is 1.8 as compared with 3.49 for those in large 
cities. 

Negro high-school teachers receive much less 
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salary than white high-school teachers, the aver- 
age salary for Negroes being $963, for whites, 
$1,479. The average salary for Negro high- 
school principals is $1,325 a year, compared 
with $2,454 for white principals. Negro prin- 
cipals receiving $1,500 or less constitute 61.2 
per cent. of the total, while the corresponding 
per cent. for whites is 7.6. 

Some of the more important conclusions of 
the report follow: 


The Negro has shown remarkable avidity in 
accepting the secondary educational facilities 
available to him; the large high school is far 
superior to the small school in offering secondary 
educational advantages. 

The great progress made in secondary education 
for the colored race has been largely the result of 
an increasingly sympathetic attitude toward Negro 
education in the states maintaining separate 
schools. 


THE CHEVY CHASE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Puans for the academic year 1933-34 at the 
Chevy Chase Junior College, as recently an- 
nounced, include development of a closer rela- 
tion to the George Washington University and 
expansion of the curricula by establishment of 
a new course in business orientation, as well as 
enlargement of the range of work in home eco- 
nomics. 

As previously announced, the Dean of the 
Junior College at the George Washington Uni- 
versity, Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, is also 
serving as provost of the Chevy Chase Junior 
College. For the coming year, arrangements 
have been made whereby properly qualified stu- 
dents of the Chevy Chase Junior College may 
enroll under approved conditions in the George 
Washington University for certain technical 
courses. This will increase the opportunities 
of students at the Chevy Chase Junior College 
for specialized work in a number of fields. 

The new course in business orientation has 
been established in response to a marked de- 
mand. Many students would like a course 
which would help them adjust themselves to the 
ehanging world in which they live, to its eco- 
nomic, social and political problems. With 
these needs in mind a survey course has been 
planned which will prepare them to meet these 
problems and to manage their own financial af- 
fairs. This course, which includes history, soci- 
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ology, economies, psychology, business law and 
accounts, is in no sense intended as preparation 
for a vocation in the business world. The in- 
structor is Mrs. Mildred Graham Richards, who 
has served as supervisor of secretarial science in 
the Wichita Public Schools, and for three years 
worked in the American School at Alexandria, 
Egypt. 

The curriculum in home economies has been 
in existence at Chevy Chase for a number of 
years. This department, under the direction of 
Miss Hazel Margaret Cornish, endeavors to 
qualify students for directing home activities 
intelligently and economically, and to give a 
preliminary training to those who desire to be- 
come dietitians or institutional managers. 

During the coming year, the home economics 
eurriculum will be further enriched by the ad- 
dition of courses in psychology and economies 
and by a new course on the family, taught by 
Dean Mary T. Seudder, of the college, formerly 
professor of sociology and dean of women at 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 
Miss Seudder was also formerly an assistant to 
Dr. C. B. Davenport at the Cold Spring Har- 
bor Station of the Carnegie Institution. 


HOW HIGHER EDUCATION DIFFERS 
IN VARIOUS STATES 

Wine variations exist among the states in the 
systems of higher education established, in the 
methods of control of both publicly and pri- 
vately supported institutions, and in the extent 
to which higher education has been developed, 
according to a bulletin prepared by Fred. J. 
Kelly, chief, and John H. MeNeely, research as- 
sistant, in the Division of Colleges and Profes- 
sional Schools of the Office of Edueation, and 
published by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. 

There is no common standard of higher edu- 
eation for the several states according to the 
bulletin. The extent to which higher education 
is regarded as a function to be supported and 
controlled by the public varies widely. The ap- 


peal of state institutions to the young people 
of that state differs greatly. The percentage of 
students who earry their edueation to the college 
level varies almost unbelievably. 

One part of the bulletin deals particularly 
with the form of control, the method of finan- 
cial support and the curricula in the colleges 
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and universities of ten selected states. Consid- 
erable differences are found in policies regard- 
ing the responsibility of the states for privately 
supported higher education. The study shows 
that only two states, Michigan and Washington, 
exercise direct supervision over private higher 
educational institutions after they have received 
their original charters. 

One state, Oklahoma, prohibits private insti- 
tutions from granting degrees without the ap- 
proval of the state board of education. Sev- 
eral other states retain power in the legislature 
to annul or modify charters granted to private 
institutions, but do not exercise any jurisdiction 
over them. ‘These include Colorado, Indiana, 
Kansas, South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas 
and Virginia. 

Analysis of control of the states over pub- 
licly-supported institutions reveals a diversity 
of practise. The study indicates that in the 
ease of thirteen states, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Iowa, Kansas, Mississippi, Montana, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, South 
Dakota and West Virginia, steps have been 
taken to bring about practically complete uni- 
fication of the control of state universities, col- 
leges and technical schools. Recently three 
states, Georgia, Oregon and North Carolina (ex- 
cept teachers colleges) have provided for a 
single executive officer over the institutions. A 
tendency is shown to develop institutions of 
higher education, both publie and private, with 
little regard to the possible overlapping of their 
educational programs. 

Variations in the extent to which young peo- 
ple in each state avail themselves of higher edu- 
cational opportunities at either public or private 
institutions are striking. It was found that 
the fifteen states with the largest number of col- 
lege students per 1,000 inhabitants, 18 to 21 
years of age inclusive, are situated to the west 
of the Mississippi River, with one exception, 
the State of New York. 


ENTRANCE TESTS AT NEW YORK 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS 
A series of tests for all prospective entrants 
to state normal schools and to the State Teach- 
ers College at Buffalo will be given at a number 
of centers throughout New York state on June 
30, from 9 a. M. to 4: 30 P. M., under the super- 
vision of the state teacher-training institutions. 
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No special preparation on the part of ecandi- 
dates is required. A candidate for admission 
to any normal school or to the State Teachers 
College at Buffalo may take the tests at any 
center. 

The Teacher Training Division of the State 
Education Department will furnish application 
cards for admission to the tests to high-school 
principals and district superintendents. These 
cards are to be filled out by all high-school and 
training class graduates who desire to apply 
for admission to normal schools. The high- 
school principals and district superintendents 
are requested to forward these ecards promptly 
to the Teacher Training Division, State Educa- 
tion Department, Albany, New York. 

On July 28, 1932, the Board of Regents 
voted “that the Commissioner of Education be 
authorized to establish a regulation limiting the 
registration of students in state normal schools, 
having in mind the capacity of each school for 
efficient instruction of pupils, and the qualifi- 
cations of students for entrance upon a course 
of teacher training.” 

In accordance with the action taken by the 
board the number of students enrolled in each 
state teacher-training institution has been lim- 
ited. The number of candidates applying for 
admission in September, 1932, considerably ex- 
ceeded the number that could be accepted. It 
is therefore planned to prepare for each pro- 
spective student a composite score based upon 
the high-school record, and upon the results of 
entrance tests. The state normal schools and 
the State Teachers College at Buffalo are to 
accept for admission the students securing the 
highest composite ratings. 

Applicants who do not take the tests in June 
can not be assured of a decision regarding ad- 
mission until after school opens in September. 
These applicants will be required to come to 
the institution which they desire to enter dur- 
ing the summer or in September to take tests 
of the same type as those given in June, before 
the question of admission can be determined. 

All students who expect to enter teacher-train- 
ing institutions in February, 1934, are urged to 
take the tests in June, 1933. The various in- 
stitutions will make every effort to advise stu- 
dents whether or not they are to be admitted, 
as early as possible, in any event before Au- 
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gust 15. The State Education Department and 
each normal school will give the tests in its own 
building and in near-by schools. 


SCHOOL FACILITIES FOR INDIANS 

SusstiruTIon of federal day schools and 
publie school facilities for some of the govern- 
ment Indian boarding schools is one of the ways 
in which the United States Indian Service, De- 
partment of the Interior, will accomplish budg- 
etary changes made necessary by the economy 
program. 

That this change, while it may occasion some 
temporary difficulty, particularly in the neces- 
sity for laying off teachers and other employees, 
will ultimately result in real benefit to the In- 
dian people is the belief of officials of the In- 
terior Department, including the Secretary of 
the Interior, the commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
and the director of Indian Edueation. They 
point out that the new Indian program empha- 
sizes government efforts in edueation back on 
the reservations where the Indians live, and a 
from 
facilities to local school facilities for as many 
Suspension of a 


corresponding change boarding school 
Indian children as possible. 
number of the boarding schools at the present 
time involves speeding up a process that would 
have gone forward in any event. The plan is 
regarded, therefore, as by no means exclusively 
a method of financial saving, but as part of a 
long-time program for furnishing more whole- 
some educational facilities for Indian boys and 
girls and building up Indian family and ecom- 
munity life. The pupils to be eliminated from 
these schools next year will be taken care of in 
local day schools or publie schools, the federal 
government paying tuition in publie schools for 
Indian children of one fourth or more Indian 
blood. 

Every precaution is to be taken to make cer- 
tain that as many as possible of the children 
thus temporarily displaced are eared for in 
other schools and that the Indian families do 
not suffer in the process of taking on the added 
burden of the support of their children during 
the present difficult economic period. Funds 


will be set aside not only for payment of tuition 
to public schools taking in Indian children, but 
also for health work, social work and the earry- 
ing out of a program of community develop- 
It is expected that many of the older 


ment. 
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boys who are graduating this year, or who are 
at an advanced stage in their work, will take 
advantage of an opportunity to enter the spe- 
cial Indian reforestation camps that are being 
set up at numerous points. 

The proportion of Indian children attending 
boarding schools will be greatly redueed by the 
action already taken and contemplated. It is 
expected that in the school term beginning next 
fall from four to five thousand of the twenty- 
two thousand children formerly attending fed- 
eral boarding schools will be in attendance at 
local day schools or publie schools. This means 
that considerably over fifty thousand Indian 
children will be attending publie schools—most 
of them with whites. 

As part of the effort to get away from segre- 
gated institutional eare for Indians, an inereas- 
ing number of opportunities for voeational and 
higher education in established state and local 
institutions are being set up. Already nearly 
five hundred Indians are attending colleges and 
universities, of whom eighty are being assisted 
through federal loans and other aids. Arrange- 
ments have been made to pay the instructional 
costs of qualified students at publicly supported 
universities and colleges. 


RETIREMENT OF DR. COOPER, COM- 
MISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


Dr. WinuiAM JoHN Cooper, United States 
Commissioner of Education since 1929, an- 
nounced his resignation on May 26 to accept 
the appointment of professor of education at 
George Washington University, where he will 
direct the courses in educational administra- 
tion. Dr. Cooper, whose resignation as head 
of the United States Office of Education be- 
came effective on May 25, will take up his 
work at the university with the opening of the 
academic year 1933-34. He will direct courses 
in Edueational Administration. During the 
summer he will participate in various educa- 
tional conferences which the university has 
scheduled in connection with its summer ses- 
sions, including a Conference on Curriculum, a 
Conference on the National Survey of Secon- 
dary Education and a Conference on Eduea- 
tional Relations to Socio-Economic Problems. 

Dr. Cooper is a native of California, a grad- 
uate of the University of California with the 
degrees of A.B. and A.M., and of the Univer- 
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sity of Southern California with the degree of 
doctor of education. A number of institutions 
have conferred honorary degrees upon him in 
recognition of his achievement in education, 
among them George Washington University, 
Whittier College, College of the City of De- 
troit, Birmingham Southern College, Lafayette 
College, Rhode Island State College and New 
York State Teachers College. 

Before becoming Commissioner of Eduea- 
tion, in 1929, Dr. Cooper served as State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and State 
Director of Education in California. He has 
had wide experience as a publie school superin- 
tendent and teacher, and has taught also at 
Fresno State Teachers College, the University 
of California and the Johns Hopkins University. 

His work during the past four years as Com- 
missioner of Education has been primarily the 
conducting of three national educational sur- 
veys, one in secondary education, one in teacher 
training, and the third in educational financing, 
which will have an important bearing upon the 
future conduct of education in this country. 
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The first study, to be published in June, com- 
prises twenty-eight volumes dealing with prac- 
tically every phase of secondary education. 
The survey of teacher training, of which one 
volume has appeared, will constitute six vol- 
umes. The survey of school finance was to 
have been the most comprehensive but was ecur- 
tailed by Congress as an economy measure. 
Three volumes already have appeared, inelud- 
ing “State Support for Public Education,” 
“Bibliography of Educational Financing,” and 
“Research Problems in School Finance.” The 
survey will be completed July 1, but the re- 
mainder will not be issued in printed form. 

During his service as Commissioner, Dr. 
Cooper in addition to supervising the activities 
of the Office of Edueation has traveled widely, 
speaking before educational groups in forty 
states. He added a number of new lines of 
work to the Office of Education as, for ex- 
ample, work in tests and measurements, in spe- 
cial problems of handicapped children, in radio 
education, Western European edueation and 
Negro education. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Ir is reported that Dr. George F. Zook, presi- 
dent of the University of Akron, will be nomi- 
nated by President Roosevelt as United States 
Commissioner of Education to succeed Dr. Wil- 
liam John Cooper. 


Dr. JoHN C. WEsT, now superintendent of 
schools at Grand Forks, North Dakota, has been 
elected president of the University of North 
Dakota, of which he is an alumnus, to sueceed 
Dr. Thomas F. Kane, whose resignation takes 
effect on July 1. 


Dr. DonaLtp G. TEWKSBURY, associate pro- 
fessor of education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, has been appointed acting dean 
of St. Stephen’s College, Columbia University, 
for the academie year 1933-34. He will take 
office after June 30, when the resignation of 
Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, warden of the college 
since 1919, becomes effective. Dr. Bell’s resig- 
nation followed the decision of the trustees to 
continue next year with a drastically reduced 
budget. 


Harry Seymour Ross, for twenty-five years 
dean of Emerson College of Oratory, Boston, 





has been elected its fourth president. Since the 
death of President Henry Lawrence Southwick 
last January, Mr. Ross has been serving as act- 
ing president as well as dean. 


To fill the vacancy of dean of the Stanford 
Medical School caused by the recent death of 
Dr. Harry G. Mehrtens, the trustees have ap- 
pointed Dr. Loren Roseoe Chandler, a graduate 
from Stanford in 1920 and from the Medical 
School in 1923. Since graduation he has served 
continuously on the faculty of the Medical 
School, and since 1925 has been on the clinical 
staff. 


Dr. Aurrep L. Correy has resigned as dean 
of the College of the City of New York. 


Dr. Joun Dewey, emeritus professor of phi- 
losophy at Columbia University, sailed for Eu- 
rope on May 26. He goes first to Austria. 


Houmes Situ, professor of the history of 
art in the College of Liberal Arts of Washing- 
ton University, retires at the end of the aca- 
demic year after forty-nine vears of continuous 
service to the university. 
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Dr. Parke R. Kose, president of Drexel In- 
stitute, has accepted an invitation to deliver the 
address at the commencement exercises of the 
University of Akron on June 16. Dr. Kolbe, 
an alumnus and a former president of the uni- 
versity, will be awarded the honorary degree of 
LL.D. on this occasion. 

Aw honorary degree was conferred by Ogle- 
thorpe University on May 28 on Phillip Welt- 
ner, the new chancellor of the university system 
of Georgia. 

PRESIDENT WILLIAM Matuer Lewis, of 
Lafayette College, was awarded the Cross of 
Honor when the “Friends of 
organization formed last year 
to perpetuate Lafayette’s memory in the 
United States, met recently at the college. 
Brigadier-General Pillon, military attaché at 
the French Embassy in Washington, D. C., 
represented the French government at the ex- 
ercises and made the presentation. 


the Legion of 
Lafayette,” an 


Dr. Micuaeu I. Rosrovrzerr, Sterling pro- 
fessor of ancient history and classical archeol- 
ogy at Yale University, has been elected asso- 
ciate member of the Belgian Academy of Sci- 
ences, Letters and Art. 

Proressor §. A. MircHeELu, director of the 
Leander McCormick Observatory of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, has been elected a foreign asso- 
ciate of the Royal Astronomical Society. 


THE establishment of a Louis D. Brandeis 
lectureship by the Hebrew University in Jeru- 
salem for 1933-34, through the gift of the New 
Century Club, of Boston, has been announced 
by Dr. A. 8S. W. Rosenbach, president of the 
American Friends of the Hebrew University. 
The lectureship, named in honor of Justice 
Brandeis, is designed to help the university to 
invite a German scholar to fill the post created 
by the fund. Dr. Felix Frankfurter, professor 
in the Harvard Law School, is also to be hon- 
ored by the establishment of a fellowship or lec- 
tureship bearing his name, to be established by 
the Boston Friends of the Hebrew University. 


Dr. ARNOLD WoLrers, professor of political 
science in Berlin, has been appointed for next 
year visiting professor of international rela- 
tions at Yale University, with assignment to the 
Robbins B. Stoeckel, who re- 


Graduate School. 
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tires next month as commissioner of motor 
vehicles in Connecticut, will join the Yale fac- 
ulty as research associate in highway transpor- 
tation with the rank of professor. 


Dr. ArNotD E. JoYAL, associate specialist in 
the school of finance in the Office of Education, 
will become an assistant professor in the de- 
partment of education at the University of 
Denver in September. 

D. Aton TRUEBLOOD, executive secretary of 
the Homewood Friends Meeting, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of philosophy at 
Haverford College. 

Proressor O. M. W. SpraGcur, who has been 
appointed financial and economic adviser to the 
American delegation to the London Economic 
Conference, has accepted the post of executive 
assistant to Secretary Woodin. Since 1930 Mr. 
Sprague has been financial adviser to the Bank 
of England, having previously been Edmund 
Cogswell Converse professor of banking and 
finance at Harvard University. He will be 
general adviser to the treasury on finance, in- 
ternational exchange and money stabilization. 


WitiiAM ZIMMERMAN, JR., of Illinois, has 
been named by President Roosevelt Assistant 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs in the Interior 
Department. Mr. Zimmerman was graduated 
at Harvard, class of 1910, and studied for one 
additional year in the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration there. 


Dr. Jay B. Nasu, professor of physical edu- 
eation in New York University, has been ap- 
pointed director of Indian Conservation work, 
involving details of a $10,000,000 reforestation 
plan on Indian reservations. From twenty to 
fifty thousand boys and men will be employed 
and an elaborate program of recreation, health 
and social activities is in progress. 

Mrs. Anna C. Srrusie, Centerville, South 
Dakota, has been appointed supervisor of re- 
habilitation in the State Department of Public 
Instruction. She will take office on July 1. 
W. P. Beard has been reappointed director of 
agricultural education, and R. W. Kraushaar 
has been reappointed director of secondary 
education. 


Miss Heten Hatt, director of the University 
Settlement House in Philadelphia, will succeed 
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Miss Lillian D. Wald as head worker of the 
Henry Street Settlement, New York City. Miss 
Hall has been director of the Philadelphia set- 
tlement house for ten years. Miss Wald, who 
founded the settlement forty years ago, will 
succeed Felix M. Warburg as president and 
Mr. Warburg will become a director of the or- 
ganization. 


AccorpING to The School Board Journal, 
John Callahan, state superintendent of public 
instruction of Wisconsin schools since 1921, has 
been reelected. Mr. Callahan’s vote exceeded 
that of Charles P. Cary by nearly 60,000. 


Arter thirty-four years’ service as superin- 
tendent of schools in Wilkes County, North 
Carolina, Dr. C. C. Wright has retired. From 
point of service he was the oldest county super- 
intendent in the state. 


Epmunp D. Lyon, principal of Withrow 
High School, Cincinnati, has tendered his resig- 
nation to the Board of Education after serving 
for thirty-two years. 

Lapimir M. HrupKa, professor and head of 
the Department of Education at South Dakota 
State College, Brookings, has been elected su- 
perintendent of the J. Sterling Morton High 
School at Cicero, Ilinois. 


SABBATICAL leaves of absence granted by the 
University of Michigan for the first semester of 
1933-34 include: Professor Harley H. Bartlett, 
of the department of botany; Professor Louis 
C. Karpinski, of the department of mathe- 
maties; Professor Maleolm H. Soule, of the de- 
partment of bacteriology; and for the univer- 
sity year 1933-34, to Professor Raymond L. 
Wilder, of the department of mathematics, and 
to Associate Professor Arthur L. Dunham, of 
the department of history. 


Water Crosspy EELLs, professor of educa- 
tion at Stanford University, and editor of The 
Junior College Journal, has been granted sab- 
batieal leave for 1933-34. He expects to spend 
the year in Washington, D. C., under a spe- 
cial grant from the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. He will make 


an analysis and appraisal of the various sur- 
veys of higher education made in the last 
twenty years, so as to find the techniques most 
valid for the future. 
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Dr. Harvey N. Davis, president of Stevens 
Institute of Technology, will deliver the com- 
mencement address at the Connecticut College 
for Women at New London on June 12. 


Dr. FRANK AYDELOTTE, president of Swarth- 
more College, will speak at the one hundred 
and thirtieth annual commencement exercises to 
be held at Bradford Junior College, June 12. 


Dr. Ropert C. CLoTHiIeR, president of Rut- 
gers University, will be the commencement 
speaker on June 12 at Centenary Collegiate In- 
stitute, Hackettstown, New Jersey. Dr. Robert 
Johns Trevorrow, president of the institute, 
will preside at the exercises and will give the 
baccalaureate address on June 11. 


THE death is announced at the age of sev- 
enty-nine years of Dr. William Thomas Coun- 
cilman, professor of pathology at Harvard Uni- 
versity from 1891 until his retirement in 1922 
as professor emeritus. 


Dr. WituiaAm JosepH McGLOoTHLin, presi- 
dent of Furman University, Greenville, South 
Carolina, died on May 28 of injuries suffered 
in an automobile wreck on May 16. He was 
sixty-five years old. 

Miss Carouine M. GerrisH, who organized 
fifty years ago the Gerrish Collegiate School 
for Girls, at Englewood, New Jersey, for twenty 
years and later in New York City, died on May 
23. She was eighty-three years old. 


WASHINGTON University, St. Louis, will pay 
formal tribute to the memory of the late Robert 
Somers Brookings at the seventy-second com- 
mencement on June 6. The principal address 
will be delivered by Charles Nagel, class of 
1872, formerly Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor in the Cabinet of President Taft, who 
served for nearly forty years with Mr. Brook- 
ings on the corporation of Washington Univer- 
A commemorative brochure containing a 
brief biographical sketch of Mr. Brookings and 
resolutions by the faculty and the corporation 
will be distributed to the university guests at 
the exercises. 


Dr. Citoyp Heck Marvin, president of 
George Washington University, was elected 
president of the National Parks Association at 
the annual meeting of the association on May 
23 in Washington. The meeting followed a 


sity. 
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luncheon at the club in honor of Secretary of 
Interior Ickes. Dr. Marvin sueceeds Dr. Wal- 
lace W. Atwood, president of Clark University. 
William P. Wharton, of Massachusetts, was 
elected first vice-president; Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, president of Columbia University, 
John Barton Payne, chairman of the National 
Red Cross, George D. Pratt and David White, 
vice-presidents; Robert Sterling Yard, general 
secretary, and Joshua Jr., treasurer. 
The new executive committee consists of Dr. 
Wallace W. Atwood, Albert W. Atwood, Morse 
A. Cartwright, Henry W. de Forest, Charles W. 
Eliot, 2d, F. M. Goodwin, Caspar Hodgson, Dr. 
Marvin, Henry Baldwin Ward, Mr. Wharton 
and Mr. Yard. 

NearLy four hundred persons attended the 
eighth annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Edueation, held in Amherst, 
Massachusetts, from May 22 to 24. Dorotiry 
Canfield Fisher was reelected president. Other 
officers for the coming year are: Charles A. 
Beard, W. W. Bishop, Harvey N. Davis, John 
Hope, James A. Moyer, William A. Neilson and 
George E. Vincent, vice-presidents; James E. 
Russell, chairman; Jennie M. Flexner, secre- 
tary, and Chauncey J. Hamlin, treasurer. The 
association passed the following resolution at 
the final session: “Indiseriminate cutting of 
public budgets endangers all of the educational, 


Evans, 
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cultural and social services and government 
itself. Yet economy is necessary. We there- 
fore join with the National Municipal League 
and fifty other national organizations in urging 
local groups and agencies to participate in 
forming local and state Citizens’ Councils to 
work for the maintenance of socially useful ser- 
vices and for constructive economy through the 
elimination of waste and the improvement of 
government.” 

FeLLoWING an all-day conference between 
Governor Henry Horner, of Illinois; Mayor 
Edward Joseph Kelly, Emmett Whealen, presi- 
dent of the County Board, and Chicago School 
Board officials on May 29, a state legislative 
program was agreed on for relief of the city’s 
unpaid school teachers. This will consist of a 
$50,000,000 bond issue whieh will be without 
referendum and which will take up not only the 
back salaries but the tax warrants before 1931. 
The tentative program, to be known as the 
“working eash fund bond issue,” is for the 
legislature to authorize the School Board to 
issue $50,000,000 in bonds, the bonds, in turn, 
to be sold to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. The funds provided by the issue, in 
addition to paying the teachers to date and tak- 
ing up tax-anticipation warrants before 1931, 
would take care of school salaries next fall and 
enable the schools to carry on for a year. 


DISCUSSION 


COMENIUS AND THE PRESENT 

In this fourth decade of the century Ameri- 
can edueators will celebrate several important 
centennials, more important perhaps than those 
of any other decade. Three hundred years ago 
our oldest college and our first permanent sec- 
ondary school were founded; and one hundred 
vears ago Horace Mann began his work for edu- 
cation, the first widely influential teachers asso- 
ciations were organized in Boston and in Cin- 
cinnati, the first state normal school was opened 
and several of our early state school systems 
legislation that has proved 
Celebrations, whether an- 


were formed by 
itself fundamental. 


nual or centennial, have their sentimental ap- 
peal and lead to much loose and fervid speech. 
They may and do also serve as incentives to 
serious study of the lessons of history. 


Educa- 


tion in the United States and in the world is 
facing many acute problems; but their urgency 
will probably serve to increase rather than to 
decrease our interest in the past because it is 
from experience that we attempt to draw guid- 
ance. 

Among the large problems before the eduea- 
tors of all countries, including our own, are 
those of international understanding, of the dis- 
semination of scientific knowledge to those who 
need to use it and of the spread of education to 
backward peoples. Now it is true, though not 
always understood, that these problems are not 
new but that they are becoming more and more 
acute. Three hundred years ago when Harvard 
was a little frontier college at the western edge 
of civilization there was a great educator who 
was interested in each of these problems; and 
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not only so, but he was interested in them as 
they concerned this western frontier and the 
savages beyond it. His name was Jan Amos 
Komensky or Comenius. Comenius was an in- 
ternationalist; he was, if not a scientist, a dis- 
seminator of scientific knowledge, and his visit 
to England was not unrelated to the birth of 
the Royal Society; and he was interested in the 
education of the American Indians which Har- 
vard was then attempting to carry on. And it 
happens also that the thirties of each century 
bring the centennials of some important events 
in the life of Comenius. It was in that decade 
that he completed his “Didactiea,” published 
his “Janua” and his “Naturall Philosophie,” 
developed his pansophie schemes and made that 
contact with Samuel Hartlib which led to the 
English visit. Through his visit to England, 
again, he was brought into contact with the 
younger John Winthrop and may have been in- 
vited by him to visit New England. After all, 
Cotton Mather in the “Magnalia” (London, 
1728, IV: 128) may not have been so wide of 
the mark when he reported that “That brave 
Old Man Johannes Amos Commenius, the Fame 
of whose Worth has been Trumpetted as far as 
more than three languages .. . could earry it 
. . . that Incomparable Moravian . . .” almost 
became an American and the president of Har- 
vard College. The coming celebrations might 
well pay some attention to the great Czech. 
Authoritative studies of Comenius in English 
are not numerous, for we have no such body as 
the Comenius Gesellschaft; but his career has 
lately come within the research of a notable 
scholar, Mr. Robert Fitzgibbon Young, the see- 
retary to the consultative committee of the 
Board of Edueation of Great Britain and the 
author of numerous studies on Bohemian and 
educational subjects. Mr. Young in 1929 pub- 
lished a book on “Comenius and the Indians of 
New England” and now‘one on “Comenius in 
England.” As already noted, the birth of the 
Royal Society, but also the rise of encyclopedias 
and the program of the colonists for civilizing 
and edueating the American Indians were all 
affected by the English visit. The body of this 
work is composed of ten documents translated 


1 Robert Fitzgibbon Young, ‘‘Comenius in Eng- 
land.’’? London, Oxford University Press, 1932. 
[16]-99 pp. 
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and annotated by Mr. Young. The notes make 
available a great deal of rare and essential in- 
formation. There are also two very valuable 
tables of dates illustrating, the one the life of 
Comenius and the other the origins of scientific 
societies in Europe and America. Students not 
only of the career of Comenius but of the rise 
of science and scientific societies, of interna- 
tionalism in edueation and of the education of 
backward peoples will find this book an impor- 
tant contribution to their interests. It is well 
illustrated. Beside the frontispiece portrait of 
Comenius painted by a pupil of Rembrandt 
there are eleven illustrations, including a fae- 
simile of part of a letter of Comenius. 

When we consider our scientific and educa- 
tional gains in three hundred or in three thou- 
sand years shall we forget that a problem, which 
the centuries have bequeathed to us, is this: 
How to make edueation and science contribute 
to human and not merely to individual or class 
or national welfare? And let us remember also 
that three centuries ago a great Czech educator 
envisaged this fundamental social and scientific 
problem; and that the spirit in which he ap- 
proached it should be our own also. In that 
event we shall profit greatly from the Comenius- 
research of Mr. Young. 

H. G. Goop 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


A MORATORIUM ON OUSTERS 


‘¢... To Slash Teacher Ranks 
Wholesale Ousters in 21 County Districts 
Slated as Studies are Cut’’ 

Wuat madness is this? At a time when the 
great tragedy is unemployment, when the land 
is sick from the ills that follow in its wake, 
when the mind of the nation is turned to find- 
ing employment for those already ousted—for 
school officials to seek to balance their budgets 
by adding to the army of unemployed seems 
little other than criminal! Is there not some 
power able to put an end to this kind of pro- 
cedure? Can not school authorities be en- 
joined from ousting? 

It would seem that even teachers who in 
normal times might be dropped, because of less 
demand for their work, or, yes, even for in- 
efficiency, should be retained if at all possible, 
because their retention means now their only 
chance for a new start which formerly might 
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have been found elsewhere. Let them be given 
other work to do. Let them be aided in in- 
creasing their efficiency, but let there be a 
moratorium on discharging now. Let there be 
no professional foreclosures at this critical 
period. 

Certainly it means less for the rest of us if 
the limbs we could dispense with are not lopped 
off, but are we not all willing to be poor to- 
gether rather than see this mania carried fur- 
ther? Let us “board around” or resort to 
almost anything rather than see more people 
who have earned tenure by service in happy 
times abandoned in this rush to the life-boats. 

I heard of a physical training teacher who 
had taught many years in a certain school sys- 


tem. Physical training was suddenly elimi- 
nated from the curriculum. She was trying, 


the last I knew, to sell corsets, in order to live. 
Now if physical training was deemed valuable 
enough to be put into schools all over the coun- 
try, it can not have suddenly lost its impor- 
tance because the world is poor and troubled. 
And if it has, and if art and musie and home 
economies and manual training (all these be- 
ing considered for elimination in the school 
system I am just reading of) have likewise 
ceased to be significant, let those teachers turn 
to banking, housing, personal security and the 
other new courses intelligent curriculum mak- 
ers are seeing in the schools of the next decade. 
But let them not be east into the sea of unem- 
ployment, unable to help in any way either 
themselves or their fellows in this period of 
It would seem that the question 
for every official to ask himself now 
would be: “How ean I so apportion the work 
to be done and the money available that I may 
continue to use every worthy member of my 
present staff and for the highest good of the 
boys and girls in the system?” 

Cut the salaries, yes; cut the curriculum, yes, 
in favor of newer courses deemed of greater 
Of course we 


readjustment. 
school 


value; cut the personnel, no! 
are rapidly approaching zero as a limit in the 
matter of salaries, but perhaps we shall not be 
much poorer than when prices went up and 
salaries had not yet followed—except that we 
have assumed greater obligations and the sacri- 


fices will be greater. 
In the matter of salaries it would seem that 
there should be an offer from above. 


It should 
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be that, and not a demand from below. We 
know that those occupying high positions in 
the educational world will always receive more 
than their subordinates. They have had greater 
ability or experience or training or persever- 
ance or personality or all these assets—but 
when they live in the same community and have 
practically the same demands for food, clothes, 
housing, transportation, education of their chil- 
dren, maintenance of the elderly, should they 
not now in this crisis show that they lead like- 
wise in character, by a willingness to assume a 
greater reduction than those whose salaries al- 
ready mean only the necessities, with no oppor- 
tunity for personal development? But this 
question of relative cuts is beside the mark 
now. The primary question is: Can not the 
educators of the land get help somewhere? Is 
there not a reconstruction corporation (moral, 
not financial) to save teachers from the immi- 
nence of discharge? 

The situation of industry was not parallel. 
Industry was excusable when it began this 
thing. Industry operates for profit. Schools 
are a public concern. Industry was loath to 
lower the wage scale, and might probably have 
met strikes and all kinds of resistance had it 
tried it. Industry did not know what was to 
be the duration of this erisis. Industry ex- 
pected the first men laid off to be employed 
elsewhere or to return at a later period. But 
1929 has come to be 1933. The schools—last to 
share in prosperity and last to suffer in these 
troublous times—are meeting their hardships. 
But school administrators have had _ time 
enough to see. They know now that unless a 
teacher is eligible for a pension or has another 
income, to eliminate him with his department 
is to turn him to the bread line. There are no 
openings, nor will there be for the present. 
Of course there are teachers selfish enough 
not to care whether half the force goes if they 
are but retained, but they are exceptions. And 
those in positions of authority, who have the 
whole picture before them, who are students of 
the world situation, who are thinking people, 
who are humane—they can prevent this deadly 
policy of reduction of the personnel for econ- 
They can declare a moratorium on 
teacher ousters. 


omy’s sake. 


Mary Wetp Coates 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


PARENT EDUCATION IN A NEGRO 
COLLEGE 


PaRENT education as such has made but little 
progress with “America’s Tenth Man.” The 
recent emphasis upon parent education by cer- 
tain organizations has given it the status of a 
new movement. New movements make slow 
inroads into the education of Negroes. This is 
true not because Negroes are necessarily indif- 
ferent, but mainly because they represent a 
minority social and economic group whose edu- 
eation is almost wholly controlled by the major- 
ity group. The few instances in which profes- 
sionalized parent education is being injected 
into Negro education are found to be carried on 
mainly through the agencies of the minute 
number of Negro nursery schools. At this time 
there are only three Negro colleges known to be 
operating nursery schools.1 (There are a few 
other Negro nursery schools operated by com- 
munity centers and other private agencies). 
The writer is familiar with the attempts at 
parent education in one of these colleges— 
namely, the Alabama State Teachers College 
at Montgomery. This article will describe the 
parent education work at the above-named col- 
lege. 

The nursery school at this college is a labora- 
tory for parent education. The underlying 
philosophy of the program of parent education 
is that the nursery school is a home supplement 
rather than a home substitute. It is assumed 
that the home and the school must each take 
care of its respective proportionate share in the 
process of child development. It is further 
assumed that the home and the school must 
cooperate by helping each other to understand 
better how to tackle intelligently the problems 
related to the child and his development which 
come under their respective spheres separately 
or jointly. This nursery school is not a mere 
child-parking station for mothers who are em- 
ployed, nor is it a dumping ground for mothers 
who desire a few hours of daily freedom from 
the care of their young.? The real emphasis 
of the school is upon child development, which 


1W. McKinley Menchan, ‘‘The Negro College 
Takes to the Nursery School,’’ ScHooL AND So- 
CIETY, 36: 924, p. 339, September 10, 1932. 
2 Ibid., p. 340. 





The 


nursery child is brought to school each morning 


becomes a means to parent education. 


by one of his parents. (Sometimes he may be 
brought by an older brother or sister). The 
parent remains in the nursery school until after 
the morning inspection, and through this 
medium the parent learns many points about 
the health of the child. Parents are required 
to bring to the nursery school each morning 
written reports covering certain phases of the 
child’s behavior during the interim between the 
close of the school day and the beginning of 
the next day.* The parent keeps a duplicate of 
this report. The nursery school keeps a record 
of the daily findings about each child and gives 
each parent a duplicate at the close of the 
school day. These reports give the parent 
something objective with which to work. 
Through the medium of these two daily reports 
there is an objective cooperation between the 
home and the school. A composite weekly rec- 
ord is made by the nursery school teachers and 
deposited with the director. This record serves 
as a basis for interviews. There is opportunity 
for daily interviews between parents and mem- 
bers of the staff. Parents are encouraged to 
seek these interviews. There are occasional 
home visitations by members of the staff. The 
home situation gives a more natural setting for 
the interview than the school. 

The parents’ club forms an integral part of 
this program of parent education. Membership 
is not restricted to parents who have children 
in the nursery school; however, such parents 
automatically become members of the club. The 
group aims to learn more and more about the 
growing child. These parents are encouraged 
to spend oceasional days observing in the nur- 
sery school. For the purpose of studying sex 
education this group splits itself into two sub- 
groups—the fathers’ club and the mothers’ club, 
respectively. Prospective fathers and prospec- 
tive mothers are admitted to the two respective 
clubs. The mothers’ club includes in its pro- 
gram a study of all phases of child care, includ- 
ing prenatal care and simple problems of ob- 
stetrics. Members of the parents’ club are also 
members of the Parent Teachers Association. 
The P. T. A. among other things serves as the 


3 Ibid., p. 340. 
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agent for arousing enthusiasm for the whole 
parent education program. All these groups 
function toward the betterment of parent-child- 
teacher relationships. Under the auspices of 
the parents’ club baby clinics are held occa- 
sionally. To these clinics are brought babies 
too young for nursery school attendance. No 
attempt is made, however, to restrict admission 
to babies whose mothers have children in the 
nursery school. At these clinics mothers receive 
additional information helpful to them in the 
care of their young. 

The nursery school also serves as a laboratory 
for the home economies class in child care. 
These prospective teachers study problems of 
family life and as an aid to the interpretation 
and solution of these problems occasionally have 
meetings with the parents’ club. By virtue of 
this training these embryonic teachers will be 
able to incorporate parent education into their 
programs of home economics in the various 
communities to which they will go to teach. 
Many of these teachers-in-training will them- 
selves become parents. They will no doubt 
profit by their pre-parental training. 

There is occasional observation in the nursery 
school by the junior high training school classes 
in home economics. This observation gives to 
these girls some insight into the problems of 
child care as related to family life. The junior 
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high training school classes in manual arts have 
opportunity for occasional contact with the 
nursery school through the making of furniture 
and apparati and the repairing of fixtures for 
the school. In this way these boys get some 
knowledge of child development as related to 


parenthood. These same junior high school 
pupils receive some pre-parental training 


through an exchange in classes in home eco- 
nomics and manual arts. This exchange takes 
place once a week. The boys are taught the 
elements of food, shelter and clothing. These 
boys don home economic aprons and delve into 
the intricate tasks of preparing meals, making 
beds and using needles and thread. The girls 
don shop aprons and learn how to use the 
hammer, the chisel and the saw. These girls 
acquire skill in doing many traditional mascu- 
line tasks connected with the upkeep of a home. 

Occasional lectures on various phases of child 
development and parent education are given by 
members of the nursery school staff. These 
lectures are given by invitation to clubs and 
civic organizations, to churches and to parent- 
teacher associations. In spite of handicaps, a 
Negro college—the Alabama State Teachers Col- 
lege at Montgomery—attempts to carry on a 
program of parent education. 

W. McKinuey Mencuan 
HowaArD UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


ELLWOOD PATTERSON CUBBERLEY 


Dr. ELLWoop PATTERSON CUBBERLEY will re- 
tire from active service on his sixty-fifth birth- 
day, June 6, 1933, after 35 years of educational 
service to the state and nation. Dr. Cubberley 
has attained national eminence as a great leader 
and a frontier thinker in education. His retire- 
ment marks the conclusion of definite responsi- 
bilities in the administration of the School of 
Edueation at Stanford University, but this re- 
lease from arduous and intensive work will 
mean a new opportunity to contribute dynami- 
cally to the solution of urgent educational prob- 
lems confronting contemporary social life. 

The work of Dr. Cubberley has been charac- 
terized by an extensive interest in the many 


phases of education. He is most widely known 


as an author in the field of educational admin- 


istration and in the history of education. His 
books have exercised a powerful influence over 
educational thought and practise throughout the 
country. As editor of the Riverside Text-books 
in education, a series now totaling nearly 100 
volumes, Dr. Cubberley has been instrumental 
in furnishing the educational world with a eol- 
lection of authoritative literature covering 
nearly every aspect of the field of education. 
Through his contributions as writer and editor 
he has assumed a position of foremost rank 
among the educators of the country. 

As head of the education department for 
nineteen years and as dean of the School of 
Education for sixteen years at Stanford Uni- 
versity, Dr. Cubberley’s strong executive ability 
has made this institution one of the leading cen- 
ters of training in the United States. 
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Even though recognition of Dr. Cubberley on 
a nation-wide scale may be due chiefly to his 
contribution as writer, editor and dean of a 
school of edueation, his work as a teacher is no 
less important a factor in his greatness. He is 
loved and respected by hundreds of students 
from all parts of the United States and foreign 
countries who have been enrolled in his classes. 
Many of these former students now occupy im- 
portant and strategic positions in public-school 
systems and in colleges and universities through- 
out this country and foreign countries. In the 
final analysis perhaps his broadest influence will 
flow through the lives and work of those who 
were privileged to be his students. The per- 
sonal encouragement, the stimulation of a truly 
great teacher, and the inspiration to serve hu- 
manity through education that came from his 
leadership will have immeasurable and far- 
reaching effect for many years in promoting 
world progress and advancement. 

California in particular owes a great debt of 
gratitude to Dr. Cubberley. He has been one 
of the state’s ablest and most powerful influ- 
ences for educational progress. The report of 
the Special Legislative Committee on Educa- 
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tion for California, written in 1920 by Dr. Cub- 
berley, set forth principles of organization and 
administration which are still recognized as es- 
sential to the solution of problems which are as 
acute to-day as when the report was made. Dr. 
Cubberley has been fearless and courageous in 
the face of strong opposition in advoeating 
changes necessary for the improvement of the 
state system of education throughout his career 
in California. 

It is with regret that we look upon the retire- 
ment of Dr. Cubberley, a great teacher and 
educational statesman. The retirement of Dr. 
Cubberley would be an overwhelming loss to 
education in California and in the United States 
were it not that his activities as a writer and 
editor of professional literature guarantee the 
continuity of his service to the cause of educa- 
tion. 

With vision based on knowledge and human- 
ized by experience, with true perspective de- 
rived from keen observation of educational his- 
tory in its greatest period of change and expan- 
sion, Dr. Cubberley may be expected to continue 
as a leading force in educational progress.— 
California State Department of Education. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE SUBJECT-MAT- 
TER OF EDUCATION DISCUSSED 
IN LAY MAGAZINES 


EpucatTion is a field of interest to the lay 
public as well as to the teaching profession. It 
receives a surprisingly large amount of atten- 
tion in the so-called lay magazines. The articles 
are not technical, to be sure, and but few of 
them are even scientific. Most of the articles 
are expressions of opinion or are accounts of 
events or administrative features found at cer- 
tain educational institutions. Many of the 
writers present their opinions concerning school 
administration, methods of teaching or the eur- 
riculum of schools in general. A casual analysis 
of a number of the writings on education in 
non-professional periodicals gives the impres- 
sion that the subject-matter is limited largely 
to a few popular features of education instead 
of being fairly representative of the entire field. 
Therefore, a more accurate analysis to find the 
real truth of the matter is needed. 


An easy and a valid means for making such 
an analysis is to use the digests, entitled “Edu- 
eation Discussed in Lay Magazines,” issued by 
the Department of Superintendence and the 
Division of Research of the National Education 
Association. These digests give authentic 
synopses of articles pertaining to education 
published in our more widely circulated and 
high-class non-professional periodicals. Thirteen 
of the issues from December, 1929, to December, 
1932, are covered in the present analysis. The 
classification of each article was made after a 
careful reading of the review. 

The results of the analysis are shown in the 
accompanying table. Each article is classified 
according to the segment of school organization 
to which its content belongs. The segments 
recognized are elementary, secondary, tertiary, 
or college, and quaternary or graduate school. 
Articles pertaining to the kindergarten or 
nursery school are classified with those of the 
elementary school. A number of the articles 
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do not deal with any segment of school organ- 
ization in particular, so they are placed in a 
group by themselves. Also, each article is clas- 
sified according to the nature of its content as 
administration, instruction, curriculum or extra- 
curriculum. 

Two major characteristics of the classification 
shown in the table should be observed: most of 
the articles pertain to the college; and almost 
half of the articles pertain to school organiza- 
tion or administration. Certainly, this is a lop- 
sided distribution. Why should it be? 


1In order to show more exactly the nature of 
the classifications, certain typical subjects classi- 
fied in the various divisions are presented as fol- 
lows: 
Elementary—administration: 
work-and-play school. 
Elementary—instruction: 
with pupils. 
Elementary—curriculum: over-emphasis on mem- 
orized facts. 
Elementary—extra-curriculum: none. 
Secondary—administration: European plan com- 
pared to American. All the articles in this classi- 
fication deal with this same general subject. 
Secondary—instruction: teaching according to 
the nature of youth. There is only one article in 
this classification. 
Secondary—curriculum: the value of Latin. 
Secondary—extra-curriculum: athletics. 
College—administration: selective admission of 
students; items concerning particular college pres- 
idents; Governor Bilbo of Mississippi; adminis- 
tration and use of scholarship funds; maintenance 
of academic freedom. 
College—instruction: Harvard’s tutorial system; 
the Oxford plan; a psychoanalysis of a professor. 
College—curriculum: travel courses; military 
training; practical courses that fit for positions 
and the placing of students in such positions. 
College—extra-curriculum: football. Most of 
in this division deal with 


an experimental 


sympathetie relations 


the articles classified 
football. 

Graduate school — administration. Flexner ’s 
ideal. All the articles in this division have the 


same subject. 

Graduate school—instruction: none. 

Graduate school—curriculum: the value of re- 
search subjects versus material that could be pre- 
sented in classes. 

Graduate school—extra-curriculum: 
ditions of a married graduate student. 
only one article in this classification. 

No segment—administration: administration of 
education by radio; taxation and support of edu- 
cation. 

No segment—instruction: traits of teachers; re- 
lation of psychology to pedagogy. 

No segment—curriculum: civic and character 
education. Most of the articles in this division 
deal with the same topic. 

No segment—extra-curriculum: football, but not 
confined to college. Most of the articles in this 


living con- 
There is 


classification pertain to this one topic. 
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NATURE OF CONTENTS 
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Manifestly, a writer will choose his subject 


from among 
and editors 


will interest the readers most. 
though attended by a small minority of our 
total school population, probably receives more 
attention because it is the segment in which the 
students are most conscious of their evironment, 
and therefore is the one in which they are most 
alert and most critical. 
articles classified in this segment pertain to 
particular colleges that are nationally known. 

The great interest attaching to school or- 
ganization and administration probably grows 
out of the fact that these characteristics of edu- 
cation are the most obvious from the point of 
view of a layman. 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920-1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924— 


COMMENTS ON SOME BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


ANDREW D. WHITE 


DvrinG a search among the month’s editions 
with intent to name a good book to recommend 
for taking on your vacation, a perfect one for 
this purpose came from the Century Company. 
The first president of Cornell University, gentle- 
man, scholar, professor, administrator, orator, 
writer, statesman, diplomat, friend, continues in 
these pages the generous wealth of entertaining 
instruction, cheerful philosophy and contribu- 
tion to the best of life such as he gave the world 
through a long career reaching into the period 
of living schoolmen who have reached middle 
age. Whatever your tastes, this refreshing 
narrative of adventure, conflict, criticism, suc- 
cess, progress and enjoyment will make your 
summer, wherever you are, remembered as one 
worth while. 

Here is the central strip of New York State 
when it was the liveliest, most pushing part of 
the Union in the heyday of canal business. 
Here are the famous academies in the towns 
that had been named by spilling the classical 
dictionary over the map. Young White knew 
Gerrit Smith, Thurlow Weed, Horace Greeley, 
William H. Seward, Ezra Cornell, General 
Grant, George Baneroft, Henry Longfellow, 
Henry Ward Beecher, James G. Blaine, Andrew 
Carnegie, Grover Cleveland, Roscoe Conklin, 
George William Curtis, Charles Dudley Warner, 
Bayard Taylor, Frederick Douglass, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Edward Everett Hale, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, James Russell Lowell, George 
M. Pullman, Carl Shurz, Goldwin Smith, Leland 
Stanford, Charles Sumner, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Sam and Julia Ward Howe, all the 
presidents on from Franklin Pierce, hundreds 
of Americans who were in the public eye. He 
tells what he heard them say and saw them do. 
He shares with you his acquaintance with 
Arthur Balfour, John Bright, The Duke of 
Argyle, Robert Browning, James Bryce, James 


1 Andrew D. White, ‘‘Autobiography.’’ The 
Century Company, New York. 1207 pp. $8.00. 


Anthony Froude, Andrew Lang, Louis Pasteur, 
Bismarck, Wilhelm II, Alexander III and the 
Nicholases of Russia. 

His wonder at the lag of teaching behind the 
intelligence of the times, and even of those who 
taught, continued through his life. 

To Schoolboy White in Syracuse Academy, 
Joseph Allen taught spelling in a way that 
President White considered effective. You had 
a list of words in the spelling book to study. 
When you came to the testing you divided your 
paper into two columns. In the left one you 
wrote the words as they were dictated by teacher 
or a pupil. You passed your paper to your 
neighbor. The words were then spelled by 
teacher or a boy. You checked your correct 
efforts and, in the right-hand column, wrote the 
correct form opposite every word you had mis- 
spelled. A second check of your accuracy was 
made by your neighbor. 

In spite of the known efficacy of this method, 
teachers continued the old stupidity of oral 
spelling oblivious of the fact that practically 
the only time when you spell is when you write. 

In college, matters were worse. Even the 
most brilliant of scholars in the faculty taught 
Latin and Greek by the deadly routine, “pro- 
nounce, translate,” followed by consuming most 
of the time in gerund-grinding drill on gram- 
mar. In every class the boys recognized this 
as a sure-shot way to develop a dislike of classie 
literature. But even through his senior year 
White was dosed with this dreary didacties. 

I remember a short address of greeting Presi- 
dent White delivered at one of the New York 
Regents’ convocations of schoolmasters. The 
point that stands out prominently in that talk 
was this: “Don’t think that you have to be com- 
monplace. Beware of using your teaching notes 
year after year. Rewrite them every term. So 
long as you remain on earth you’ll have to live 
with yourself. You can make him a dreadfully 
dull companion by letting him run in a groove.” 

Would that I had formed the habit Andrew 
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White discloses in these memoirs! He kept a 
journal. As soon as possible after seeing or 
hearing any one worth remembering he wrote 
his recollection of the words or the event. 

Accordingly this perfect biography vibrates 
with personality. The men and women say 
again what impressed White at the time. His 
disecomfitures, his humiliations, his methods of 
keeping up his spirits, his trials and successes 
as a peacemaker, his sorrow at necessity of 
opposing friends, a hundred confidences, a 
wealth of humorous anecdotes are told with win- 
some frankness. 

I saw him come on the stage at a meeting 
presided over by Andrew 8S. Draper who had 
come from the presidency of the University of 
Illinois to be State Education Commissioner of 
New York. As Judge Draper advanced to greet 
the new arrival, White seized both hands of the 
host and held them a long while beaming upon 
his old-time friend. The cordiality flowed out 
over us all. We glowed with it. We applauded. 
We shouted. 

On that day, when a number of us were pre- 
sented to Dr. White he asked me where I came 
from. 

“Ypsilanti.” 

“Oh, Ypsilanti,” he said, glowing, for he had 
professor at Ann next 
Did you perchance know Helen 


been Arbor, door, 
“Ypsilanti. 
MeAndrew ?” 

“My mother.” 

“Sir, she was a great civic asset to the county 
and the state.” 

Don’t think that my affection for Andrew 
White colors my appraisal of this book. It 
first appeared twenty-nine years ago but such 
is its appeal that the Century Company has 
gone on printing new editions to supply the 
demand. Hence this present review. If you 
never read this life story you are unfortunate. 
If you have, now is the time to enjoy it again. 
You make no mistake recommending it to high- 
It feeds ambition. It 
It is tonie. 


school boys and girls. 
gives a healthy aspiration. 


FOUNDER OF LATTER-DAY SAINTS 


ADVENTURE, romance, enterprise, courage, 


world-wide celebrity, victory and tragic death 
march through the pages of John Evans’s biog- 
raphy of the founder of Mormonism whose star 
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was ascending to the zenith a hundred years 
ago.2 For a century this remarkable man has 
been so covered with opprobrium and exalted 
almost to divinity that in popular conception 
he has been as mythical as the Devil or as 
Santa Claus. Researcher Evans sifts fact from 
fancy. He has delved into diaries, letters, mu- 
nicipal, state and national records, and the 
documents of the Mormon Church. With no 
cause to uphold or condemn he tells, in a way 
that captures continuous interest, the story of 
the unschooled preacher who led thousands of 
able followers living in many nations, who fled, 
persecuted, from state to state, survived tar and 
feathers, founded model cities, commanded the 
largest troop of trained armed men in the 
nation outside of the Federal army, set up a 
university, ran for the presidency of the United 
States, at thirty-eight years of age was shot to 
death by a mob with painted faces, and to-day 
by men and women in thirty nations is looked 
upon as a greater leader than Moses, a mightier 
prophet than Isaiah. Without hate, contempt 
or adulation, Biographer Evans gives the story 
of Joseph Smith’s career, his religious philoso- 
phy and the prophet’s analysis of himself. 


A FIGHTING AND COAXING EDUCATOR 


HANDICAPPED by illness and lack of funds, 
nagged and opposed by officials and politicians, 
Henry Leipziger,? by sheer determination, de- 
tailed planning, unflagging industry and con- 
stant follow-up, created a successful technical 
school, acquired a mastery of public speak- 
ing, and developed a “people’s university” 
that brought to thousands the world’s talented 
expounders of science, literature, music, art, 
travel and education. He drafted Woodrow 
Wilson, Theodore Roosevelt, Nicholas Murray 
Butler and William Harper into his campaign 
and made them personal friends and admirers. 
He enlisted local politicians as boosters of his 
free public lecture system and kept their hands 
out of any patronage for which the itching is 
forever active. His niece, Ruth Frankel, tells 


2 John Henry Evans, ‘‘ Joseph Smith, An Ameri- 
can Prophet.’? The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 447 pp. $4.00. 

3 Ruth L, Frankel, ‘‘Henry M. Leipziger, Edu- 
cator and Idealist.’’ The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 202 pp. $2.00. 
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the story of his struggles and successes with in- 
terest and charm. 


GREAT CAESAR 


Ir you knew John Buchan’s “Caesar’’* I feel 
sure you would wish it available to your stu- 
dents in the school library. The biographer and 
historian is from Glasgow and Oxford Univer- 
sities, a lawyer, a war correspondent, a soldier, 
a writer of books, and a member of a London 
publishing house. Caesar, as he paints him, is 
human, loyal to high standards, and one who 
attained the greatest recorded effort of human 
genius, a man of fascination and charm. 
Caesar was the best talker of his time and the 
most gracious of companions. In him was the 
realism of the man of action, the sensitiveness 
of the artist, the creative power of the imagina- 
tive dreamer. He never failed a friend al- 
though his friends often failed him. 

Buchan’s narrative startlingly parallels in its 
accounts of the plutocracy, the exploitation of 
the masses, the trickery of the politicians, some 
of the present trends. Caesar planned and 
started remarkable civic reforms. No Roman 
knew the meaning of chivalry. A heroic enemy 
in Caesar’s hands must be dealt with in the 
sternest justice. As a manager of men the 
great Roman diffused his personality so that 
every soldier felt himself under the watchful 
eye and in the friendship of his commander. 

The events of Roman history contemporane- 
ous with this statesman-general’s life, the char- 
acter and doings of his friends and enemies, 
are portrayed here with a verve and spirit that 
makes this one of the most readable of books. 


ROMANS 


THEIR wars, as might have been expected, ex- 
ercised upon the Romans no very refining in- 
fluence. With the notable exception of Scipio, 
military leaders had shown little generosity or 
sympathy for conquered foes. Campaigns were 
normally ruthless, sometimes treacherous. The 
rich were able to hold large numbers of cap- 
tives as slaves. The effect was to brutalize the 
owners. 

Ugly tales of callous inhumanity are common. 
The average Roman had courage, self-control 


4 John Buchan, ‘‘ Julius Caesar.’’ D. Appleton 
and Company, New York. 158 pp. $2.00. 
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and thrift, a high sense of duty and, within 
narrow legal limits, of justice, too. But he 
was a hard man, hard upon others as he was 
upon himself, giving no quarter and expecting 
none. In business affairs he was excessively 
grasping and close-fisted. But, as compared 
with men of other nations, he had a reputation 
for honesty and his word was as good as his 
Towards inferiors and slaves he had 
seant consideration. The finer feelings were 
lacking from the Roman’s composition. There 
was nothing in his life to cultivate a real under- 
standing of his fellow men, and his insensibility 
vas simply the moral counterpart of an unde- 
veloped intellect. He disliked the trouble of 
thinking and regarded it as a superfluous if 
not a dangerous habit. His narrow range of 
ideas he took from his seniors and was com- 
placently convineed of their infallibility. 

This is not Mr. H. G. Wells protesting 
against nurturing schoolboys on the life and 
literature of a nation of bullies. It is Assistant 
Master Cyril Robinson, of Winchester College, 
professor of classical language and literature, 
member of the British Prime Minister’s com- 
mittee to report on the position of classical 
languages in the English educational scheme. 
The quotation is from Mr. Robinson’s new 
volume,® “History of the Roman Republic,” a 
masterly survey of a thousand years of Rome. 
The development of Roman character is vividly 
handled all through the work. 

After the conquest of Greece the effect of 
Hellenic culture on the utterly different Roman 
temperament is a new type. Epicurean and 
Stoie philosophies produced new dispositions. 
Every young sensualist could find in the tenets 
of Epicurus, as he might find nowadays in 
Freud, a convenient justification for excesses. 
The austere and uncompromising Stoie doctrine 
justified a permanent, unalterable law, a ter- 
ribly cold and unhuman rule. It suppressed the 
softer emotions. It promoted an individualism 
so marked that henceforth the history of Rome 


bond. 


is that of commanding personalities: the 
Gracchi, Marius, Sulla, Pompey and _ the 
Caesars. 


This survey stresses cultural developments, 


5 Cyril E. Robinson, ‘‘A History of the Roman 
Republic. ’’ 
York. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
471 pp. $3.00. 
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religion, architecture, literature, manners and 


customs. 


HISTORY OF THESE UNSETTLED 
TIMES 

I orren hear the highbrow speakers at insti- 
tutes exhort us to integrate when we teach. 
But they don’t put into my mind an unfogged 
idea of what this means—my fault likely. But 
I’ve found a man® who does me the service of 
setting in order facts and incidents that have 
been dumped into my brain pan during the past 
twenty years. He is Walter Langsam, of Co- 
lumbia University. Let me commend him for 
a triumph of industry in gathering the thou- 
sands of accounts of world doings since the out- 
break of the great war. Take note of his sense 
of order which has guided him to an arrange- 
ment of these in a coherent mosaic where his 
survey of the whole period enables him to put 
effectively the high lights. Notice how simple 
and clear and engaging he makes his narrative. 
Here is an informative book so well done that 
in taking it up, as we schoolmen must, as a 
duty, we go on reading it as a recreation. 


THE INCREASE OF CRIME 


UNPLEASANT things told in a manner to en- 
gage the attention of teachers make up most of 
the symposium on mercenary crime published 
by the Stratford Company.* 

There is much conjecture in this volume as to 
why the lure of money is apparently more pow- 
erful in drawing men into evil ways here than 
it seems to be in other countries. Many sur- 
mises in the book are that the pioneer spirit is 
still strong. A country of settled ways offers 
fewer examples of sudden rise to wealth. The 
stories of great fortunes, the commonly adver- 
tised type of success which is a financial tri- 
umph, develop the go-getter spirit here. The 
vast majority of those who came to America 
from the older countries were lured by hope of 
getting money. 

John Flynn recounts the tricky thievery of 
admired officers in large corporatiors. He be- 


6 Walter C. Langsam, ‘‘The World Si«re 1914.’’ 
The Macmillan Company, 
$4.00. 

7 Earnest D. MacDougall and twenty contribu- 
tors, ‘‘Crime for Profit.’’ 
355 pp. 


New York 723 pp. 


The Stratford Company, 


Boston. $2.00. 
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lieves education in high school and college is too 
nebulous for effective morality. University of 
Buffalo Professor Cantor ean not find any re- 
liable evidence indicating whether religion does 
or does not reduce crime. Probably our eco- 
nomie disorder is to blame. Our social system, 
profit-greed, governmental emphasis on prop- 
erty, are not consistent with the good life. Chi- 
cago’s Alexander Jamie, director of the Secret 
Six, finds that officials elected to enforce laws 
have been subsidized by criminal organizations 
grown so wealthy as to be able to buy city and 
state governments. The industrial system—< 
few amassing great wealth from the toil of mul- 
titudes—fosters notions of injustice and disre- 
spect for law that upholds such inequality. 
Seeing one who works no harder, who is no 
more worthy, but who is immensely more 
greedy, getting the rich rewards, the common 
man is lured to imitate the predatory methods 
of corrupt magnates. 

This book, by lawyers, sociologists, econo- 
mists, professors, business men and public offi- 
cials, treats of labor conditions, racketeering, 
crooked finance, juvenile delinquency, punish- 
ment and education. It reprints the 1931 and 
1932 reports of the Committee on Mercenary 
Crime and adds a statement of principles. 








PERSISTENCE OF PERVERTED 
PUNISHMENT 


Man’s inhumanity to man® lingers woefully 
in courts, jails and prisons, as you will find in 
the plain descriptions of the life of convicts in 
captivity. Investigator Barnes keeps his indig- 
nation down as much as is humanly possible in 
portraying the persisting cruelties, immoralities 
and stupidities found in the system supported 
with general intent to reduce vice and crime. 
To eure evil-doers needs as intelligently ‘trained 
experts as to heal bodily diseases. The type of 
mind and character demanded of those in 
charge of reformatory institutions is evidence 
of the lack of intent to render efficient service. 

The book begins with old and illogical meth- 
ods of ascertaining guilt, the usual punish- 
ments, the rise and development of prisons. It 
cites improvements that have been made, shows 


8 Harry Elmer Barnes, ‘‘The Story of Punish- 
ment.’’ The Stratford Company, Boston. 242 
pp. $3.00. 
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the lag of present practise behind the knowledge 
of better methods and presents a scientific plan 
for the prevention of crime. As those who will 
be given the unintelligent treatment that con- 
firms convicts in their criminal intent are now 
in the schools, this book is entitled to a place 
in teachers’ libraries. 


TYPICAL PrRisoN Horror 


For a case study confirming and intensifying 
the Barnes survey you should read the personal 
experiences of a robber who spent ten years in 
a penitentiary of ours.® So horrible is it you 
will wish to forget its disclosures of vice, 
cruelty and unnatural practises in the institu- 
tions maintained to reform. This closing of 
eyes to the disagreeable the Wickersham inves- 
tigators consider a prime reason for the con- 
tinuance of the barbarities common to prison 
administration. The punishment creates a deep 
desire for revenge upon society. These two 
books are bitter medicine. 


WHAT HAVE WE COME TO? 


Wuat Nature has done for this land, the 
Indian and Negro influence, three hundred years 
of pioneering effect, the strength of polyglot 
make-up, machinery’s contribution, democratic 
ideas, the dreams of destiny, and hundreds of 
conflicting ideals are marshalled by Frank Hill 
to furnish his estimate of what we are to-day.!® 
In the main the earth of Americans is uglier, 
noisier and dirtier than it was a hundred years 
ago. Machines have changed our blood. It 
was machines that drew forty-two million work- 
ers here from the old world. Machines have 
brought mass effort and standardization, have 
crowded men into the sunless slums of cities, 
have made of business a fever, made the narrow 
and barren go-getter a model for youth, and 
wasted the beauty and resources of the land. 
We are perpetually fed with sensation. But 
we have more windows, larger rooms and better 
food than the mass of mankind. Our transpor- 
tation, medical service, streets and roads are 
better. We are improving our conditions and 


9 James R. Winning, ‘‘Behind These Walls.’’ 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$2.00. 

10 Frank Ernest Hill, ‘‘What is American?’’ 
The John Day Company, New York. 
$2.00. 
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hours of work. We have better schools, more 
outdoor sports, the best engineers, a spirit of 
adventure and daring. 

Production, distribution and consumption is 
our present problem. 

It means that we, organized as a government 
for the general welfare, must come more de- 
cisively into action. It may mean that a gov- 
ernment, organized a hundred and fifty years 
ago for an agricultural and sailing-vessel popu- 
lation, will need to be cast into a new form. 


TALKIES AS TEACHERS 


Berore and after Romiet Stevens’s statisti- 
cal proofs that the usual teacher did much more 
talking in class than all of the children com- 
bined, the beloved Evander Childs had on the 
wall of his office in his Bronx School the motto: 
“Telling is not teaching.” A book just issued 
by the University of Chicago Press makes clear 
the interesting facts that the habitual talkative- 
ness of us teachers is made more educative by 
speaking films. During the silent picture I 
could maintain my flow of words. But when 
the people on the screen are delivering their 
earefully prepared instruction I can’t attract 
the attention to myself. These lessons are 
accompanied by questions to which the children 
write answers. Romiet and Evander have not 
lived in vain. The “tired teacher,’ whose 
fatigue Dr. Burnham scientifically aseribes to 
overwork of the small tongue-muscle, will pass 
from the scene. 

Researcher Devereux’s book gives interesting 
summaries of tests involving thousands of chil- 
dren in scores of schools. He was assisted by 
a group of trained investigators. His convie- 
tions do not, as it seems to me, owe much to 
wishful thinking; he is critical of all the tests. 
He makes nothing of the fact that an almost 
universal belief exists that children are learning 
wrong things from the movies outside of school. 
Does it not seem likely that lively and interest- 
ing seeing and hearing in the class-room will 
inculeate desirable knowledge? He sees in the 
talking picture a vivacity, versatility and grip 
that suggest it as a probable force in the im- 
provement of education. He sees the need of 

11 Frederick L. Devereux, “The Talking Pic- 
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intelligent study and planning of this medium 
lest a wild rush into it ends in the usual result 
of too much of a good thing. With this in 
mind the author talks sensibly of suitable sub- 
jects, proper equipment, grasp of the larger 
objectives, and persistent check-ups. 

The social sciences aiming at understanding 
and ministering to the needs of human society; 
nature study involving the growth, safety and 
beauty of life; history, vocation, art, music, 
language and much besides can hardly be taught 
without pictures. Movement is a tremendous 
gain. By addition of speech, declarations pre- 
pared by selected authorities, and subjected to 
test and criticism by practical school people, the 
teaching of a great body of valuable knowledge 
can be immensely furthered. Up-to-date school- 
workers have in this book a wealth of informa- 
tion and counsel. How motion pictures are 
made, the genius of the director, the actors, the 
rehearsals, the filming, standards for eduea- 
tional reels, objectives, teaching-manuals for use 
with the picture, tests after the showing, gains 
in learning measured, educational fields needing 
the talk-film, techniques for elementary, secon- 
dary and collegiate teaching, extension service 
for adults, organization of a department, numer- 
ous diagrams of apparatus, and pictures of 
striking scenes from educational films make the 
book a practical guide for the introduction and 
use of this new aid to instruction. 


EDUCATION IN TERMS OF LIFE 
ACTIVITIES 


A Lona Istanp neighbor, speaking of old 
Mrs. Abner Hawkins, says she is the best fettler 
on the street. Then, at my advanced age, I 
learn that to fettle is to put in order. A study 
of Harvard Professor John Brewer’s new book!? 
warrants your calling him one of the finest 
fettlers now handling educational topics. It is 
a superior ordering of propositions for educa- 
tion in terms of life activities in elementary 
and secondary school and college. This is the 
drive of the book: All the proclaimers of aims 
declare that education is to teach how to live 
better lives. Why then do we not set up a cur- 
riculum as guidance to living instead of a con- 


12 John M. Brewer, ‘‘Educational Guidance.’’ 
The Maemillan 
$2.75. 


Company, New York. 668 pp. 
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traption to acquaint the iearner with subjects? 
Our practise lags behind our purpose. You 
may say that the traditional schooling has given 
us many excellent people. But we have a gen- 
eral population that is not educated. School 
English, Latin, arithmetic, geography, science 
and the like are not enough to make a funda- 
mental life objective. Everybody knows that a 
revolutionary rebuilding of the curriculum will 
be opposed by multitudes who have learned to 
teach the present standard subjects. 

Dr. Brewer, therefore, persuasively argues 
his thesis that learning to live indicates a genu- 
ine curriculum. He devotes a chapter to an 
examination of current aims and proceeds to an 
illuminating conception of teachers as guides 
to living, the curriculum as their map. Basing 
himself on life rather than on school as it is he 
expounds guidance for home relations, for civic 
duties, for vocation, for leisure, for self-devel- 
opment, for religious life, for right-doing, for 
cooperation and for culture. He closes with the 
necessary compromise for the present, until a 
better race of untrammeled educators is 
trained. 

As is the case with all the new books that 
come to this reviewery, the needs of downright 
preponderant work in improving the political 
situation is emphasized. He devotes two ex- 
tended chapters to it. Democracy is in straits, 
everywhere on the defensive. Humanity is now 
liable to sudden reversion to the use of force. 
A large majority of those who have gone 
through school and college are ignorant of 
political problems and indifferent to them. 
Every teacher who receives public money has a 
definite responsibility to get into the task of 
correcting this deficiency. The author lists 34 
questions of politics that schools should handle. 
He shows the futility of most of the present 
civies teaching. He analyzes the knowledge and 
activities requisite in good citizenship. He 
shows how school ean attend to them. He ex- 
pands a plan for pupil initiative, discussion, 
and participation in government. He gives 
accounts of elaborate imitations of governmen- 
tal organizations and their fatal inapplicability 
to school doings. He compares faculty rule 
with self government and shows much stupidity 
embalmed in the former. He describes a num- 
ber of successful pupil plans. He exposes 
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many fallacies of military organizations in 
school and college. 

Brewer’s book is a survey and a reeasting of 
the whole educational theory and practise. It 
handles a big subject in a big way. 


AID AND RISK IN TESTING 


More of my Michigan men! Clifford Woody, 
of the State University; Paul Sangren, re- 
searcher in the Western Teachers College, Kal- 
amazoo, present testing as a teaching instru- 
ment.1? They make clear the error of claiming 
for tests what tests can not do. These may show 
the weakness of certain teaching but a diagnosis 
is not a eure. After a very patient and illu- 
minating description of all the essentials of 
modern testing the authors show the dangers of 
relying on them as the sole basis for promoting 
teachers, raising salaries and citing merit rat- 
ings. How the tests should be used for pub- 
licity, for improvement of administration, of 
supervision, of curriculum and of teaching con- 
stitutes a large and hopeful part of the book. 
The authors know well the human frailty of 
seizing the means and forgetting the purposes. 
The superintendent and principal, considering 
how long education has centered on the formali- 
ties, will find the persistent emphasis of this 
book on motivated planning a much needed 
safeguard. 


RECORD OF ADVANCE 


AN experimental school of the National Col- 
lege of Education, Evanston, serves children 
who are for the most part from the families of 
professors, teachers, physicians and other pro- 
fessional people. Work is guided by research, 
directed by Louise Farwell,# in a nursery 
school for pupils two and three years old, two 
kindergartens and six elementary grades. Cur- 
riculums worked out and improved by experi- 
ence are set down in this handsome book in 
such detail as to be a boon for teachers and 
superintendents everywhere. The class and in- 


13 Woody and Sangren, ‘‘ Administration of the 
Testing Program.’’ The World Book Company, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 407 pp. $2.00. 

14Clara Belle Baker, Louise Farwell and ten 
teachers, ‘‘Curriculum Records of the Children’s 
School.’’ Bureau of Publications, National Col- 
lege of Education, Evanston, Illinois. 562 pp. 
$2.00. 
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dividual records, reports to parents, diagnostic 
work, psychologist’s studies, remedial service 
and a wealth of related matters are models of 
purposeful activities. 


UNCOMMON SENSE IN TEXT-BOOKS 
FOR GIRLS 


Two new volumes of the Riverside Home- 
Economies Series!’ are the work of three pro- 
fessors, one designer, and a fifth gentle-woman, 
an M.A., who subscribes herself “homemaker.” 

Our eritics who assert that there is no think- 
ing in school, nothing but memorizing, will not 
like these books. Requirements for making up 
her mind confront the girl in every chapter. 

I note a picture of six devices advertised as 
labor-saving equipment for the home. “Show” 
says the persistent professor—or perhaps it is 
the often bitten homemaker—“whether each one 
does save labor, if so, how much.” Had the 
two adorable women who mothered and wived 
me been reared on these volumes our attics 
would have been available for the children’s 
rainy season play instead of being cluttered 
museums for washing-machines, clothes mangles, 
meat-choppers, flour-sifters and other ingenious 
junk that tired out the worker by efforts to be 
scientific. A refreshing, uncommon sense per- 
meates the authors’ treatment of finances, of 
children, of health, of leisure, of house and 
grounds, of getting along with people, of home 
and marriage. 

If a woman teacher were to address herself 
in a book like this to treating of the matters 
which the social researchers say are the main 
causes of unhappy homes, a Scopes trial would 
surely be coming to her. But now that English 
clergymen, American Y. M. C. A.s and women 
physicians are cautiously endorsing the plain 
truths exposed by the Ellises, Exners, and 
Sangers, there will be in school a learning of 
facts about marriage: text-books not wizened 
by fear, that will supplant the distressing in- 
struction acquired now in secret and shame. 

Schoolgirls, according to all the frank opin- 
ions of sympathetic women teachers I have 


15 Mabel B. Trilling, Florence Williams Nicholas, 
‘The Girl and Her Home.’’ 443 pp. $1.56. 
Josephine F. Eddy, Elizabeth C. B. Wiley, Eliza- 
beth M. Stockton, ‘‘ Pattern and Dress Design.’’ 
517 pp. $2.75. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 
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read, have a healthy desire to attract. The 
Eddy-Wiley-Stockton book on dress plays this 
up naturally and with honest charm. “Be un- 
usual, be attractive, dress becomingly” sparkles 
through its pages. As responsible for listing 
books for school use the superintendent will be 
glancing through these pages. Then the enter- 
taining authors will capture him. He'll linger 
over design and the human figure, style, taste, 
color and personality, individuality and such 
topics. Mrs. Stockton’s crisp drawings will 
please and cultivate his artistie taste. The 
“supplementary readings” will appeal to his 
sense of scholarship. He will come through 
with the conviction that these women know their 
business. 


A BRILLIANT HELP TO HIGH SCHOOL 
AS IT IS 


MvrsELL, on high-school teaching, abounds 
with recent references to findings and improve- 
ments.?® 

He attends to the queries whether Latin, 
other foreign languages, algebra and geometry 
foster important general abilities. “It is not 
too much to say that an intelligent attitude 
toward the transfer of power is fundamental in 
improving instruction by the application of 
“When we say the 
former disciplinary subjects can not be de- 


psychological knowledge.” 


fended on disciplinary grounds we are far from 
asserting they have no place in education.” 

To the unbeliever, Dr. Mursell and the major- 
ity of high-school expounders seem like the 
buyer of a machine that won’t work but who 
keeps it because he has paid for it. 

He fascinates me by the interest he arouses 
in his account of the transfer theory and the 
frank recognition he gives to the findings of 
those who conclude that transfer is meager and 
His elaboration of ways to extend 
the disciplines that have not yet been discarded 
is a piece of high-grade workmanship. You 
will like, also, the masterly revival of reading 
as a high-school subject. He puts it in first 
place and, by its implications with study, think- 
ing, problem-solving, and expansion of the 
mind, establishes it as the core of the eurricu- 
lum. 


unreliable. 


16 James L. Mursell, ‘‘The Psychology of 
Secondary-School Teaching.’? W.W. Norton Com- 
pany, New York. 467 pp. $2.50. 
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All my life I have seen so many treatises start 
with the subdivisions of knowledge as a basis, 
assuming that these determine an education, 
that a great refreshment comes from Dr. Mur- 
sell’s putting the horse before the cart and be- 
ginning with the mind, its standards, behavior 
and guidance. From these to the studies by 
which the high school is supposed to develop it, 
the progress is singularly effective throughout 
the book. Thus “the learning process” is every- 
where illustrated by reference to some high- 
school study or other. The practical psychol- 
ogy taught by the author is applied by him to 
the school studies, attitudes, appreciation, 
memory, measurement, student success, gul- 
dance, examinations, motivation, conduct and 
school control. 

This author is so widely informed, so definite, 
so able to put principles into working form, 
that classroom teachers everywhere will be 
able to increase their skill because of him. He 
fills me with wonder and regret that a writer 
of such endowment should so signally neglect 
to use his power so as to push high-school 
teaching into the path where it is most needed. 
An institution could follow the main precepts 
of Dr. Mursell’s illuminating guidebook and 
neglect almost all the basie duties a nation of 
self-governing people demands. Take the index 
for example: Algebra, 26 references; English, 
33; foreign language, 17; grammar, 9; Latin, 
16; geometry, 11; mathematics, 14; economies, 
0; polities, 0; civics, 0; citizenship, 0; govern- 
ment, 0. These are entries in the work of this 
student of education who has shown in it dis- 
tinct ability to teach how the high-school’s chief 
obligation as an institution set up “for training 
men in their eivie duties,” as one of its eminent 
advocates declared, may be met. The book does 
recall President Frazier’s insistence that the 
American high-school promoter still considers 
that his chief business is scholarship, college 
preparation and the personal advantage of the 
student. 


KNUDSEN’S NUDGE FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL 


Arter a profitable reading of Charles Knud- 
sen!? I would like to testify that he is a per- 


17 Charles W. Knudsen, ‘‘Evaluation and Im- 
provement of Teaching in Secondary Schools.’’ 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Garden City, New 
York. 538 pp. $2.50. 
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sistent follower of teaching problems to satisfy- 
ing ends, a consistent opponent of high-school 
complacency, a propounder of remedies which 
as teacher and supervisor he has used with suc- 
cess, and an engaging exponent of rigorous 
principles. In my Chicago days I remember 
him as a state high-school inspector. He was 
put into a chair of high-school education in 
Peabody College for Teachers six years ago. 

The lag of high-school teaching like that of 
any service will be mitigated by supervision, 
says he. An army of poor soldiers, according 
to General Pershing, is worth more under a 
good general than the best soldiers under a poor 
commander. Supervision, insists Expert Knud- 
sen, is no armchair, long-range, timid influence. 
The improver must get out of his office and into 
the works. The high-school folks have assumed 
that their teachers are well trained. This is 
upset by case study and statistical census. But 
no sane man denies that teaching is capable of 
improvement. The deadening proposition is 
that advance is unnecessary. Professor Knud- 
sen will not let you stand still even on account 
of age. Experiments of pestiferous psycholo- 
gists have established that while you breathe 
you can learn. The drawing of salary makes 
it imperative that you should consider yourself 
a learner and your supervisor a teacher of 
yourself. Knudsen details with skill and ap- 
proval all the encouraging and considerate at- 
titudes the mind of a supervisor should assume 
to get the highest cooperation from teachers. 
But there is no yielding to the sentimental sug- 
gestion that because high-school teachers gen- 
erally oppose supervision, there should be none. 
Luther Gulick’s estimate was: 


Appreciate and welcome supervision 10 per cent. 
Endure it without fuss 0... 40 per cent. 
Endure it with fuss. ............ ... 40 per cent. 
Have to have it clamped On .......c0c008 10 per cent. 





The great Maxwell developed for New York 
City an elaborate system by which principals 
and inspectors rated teachers. This supervision 
never attained respectability in the view of 
teachers or of students of education. Albert 
Shiels searched in vain for any teacher who 
protested against the high ratings which were 
practically universal. Mr. Maxwell instituted 
the “order of superior merit” for high-school 
teachers. He wore himself weary attempting to 
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stem the universal tide of teachers who knew 
they were superior. 

Knudsen is familiar with the New York, Chi- 
cago, Columbus, and other episodes in high- 
school instructors’ opposition to inspection and 
supervision. But he knows better than to let 
the absurd humor of those situations interfere 
with his reasonable and unanswerable demon- 
stration of needs, principles, objectives and 
techniques of supervising high-school teaching. 
The author is firm but really winsome. He 
defines his terms and uses them with the mean- 
ings of his definitions. Professor Burton 
praises Knudsen’s common sense. [I find it un- 
common among the high-school managers known 
to me, the majority of whom are content to let 
the stream of teaching lie calmly behind the 
dam of scholastic tradition. 


PROBLEMS RATHER THAN TOPICS 


In their new text-book on the training of 
high-school teachers'® Professors Wrinkle and 
Armentrout build each paragraph on a ques- 
tion: What is your responsibility for the learn- 
ing activity of your pupil? Is the oral quiz 
an adequate test? What is a thought-question? 
and so on, more than four hundred of them. 
These two observers have found how prone stu- 
dents are to memorize print without analyzing 
ideas. The neophytes, sent to classes to observe 
good teachers, write reports which are mostly 
verbatim accounts of doings seen. To get the 
young visitors to elaborate the reasons for any 
procedure is as hard as to obtain from any 
other person a clear account of the causes of 
things going on. Graduates of the training 
schools too generally imitate what they have 
seen rather than start with an aim and plan a 
way to realize it. Here, then, is an entire ex- 
position of what high-school teaching is for, 
and based on the intent of putting the horse in 
front of the cart. Classroom management, the 
pupil, aims and objectives, assignments, moti- 
vation, learning, questioning, methods, adapta- 
tion to different abilities, testing, planning, dis- 
ciplining, records, evaluation of teaching and 
an index of educational terms are given separate 
chapters. 

18 William L. Wrinkle, Winfield D. Armentrout, 
‘¢Direected Observation and Teaching in Secondary 


Schools.’’ The Macmillan Company, New York. 
390 pp. $2.50. 
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LEARNING TO LABOR AND STOP 
i WAITING 


THE professor of economics!® in the Case 
School of Applied Science has a remarkable 
sense of what the common man in these times 
wants to know. With the temperament of the 
scholar, Frank Carleton, without any writing 
down for the uninformed, has gathered and nar- 
rated facts in such a manner as to present the 
industrial concerns of America and incidentally, 
of the world, in a story more interesting than 
the ordinary novel. If you want a grasp of the 
life of the vast majority of your fellow citizens, 
their struggles against economic slavery, their 
attempts and successes in the matter of union, 
their strife with employers associations, their 
reasons for combating scientific management, 
their women and children, their hopes of to- 
morrow, you'll get it here, told in a way that 
will put Author Carleton high in your list of 


favorites. 


THE SPICE OF WORK 


I HAVE noticed that whenever Harold Hol- 
brook, guidance specialist of the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Public Instruction, or 
Laura McGregor, Rochester’s junior high-school 
authority, talk to teachers in convention, none 
of us do any day-dreaming. It was a happy 
idea to set these two realists to writing a book 
on guidanee.2° “Our World of Work” is in- 
tended for pupils of the eighth or ninth grade. 
More than two hundred pictures of men and 
women working: painters, sculptors, machinists 
and all, leading up to the activities of school 
people, social workers, churchmen and _ politi- 
The reading matter 
value is 


cians, brighten the pages. 
is sprightly and the educational 
clinched by good stiff studies and problems for 


the pupils. 
OUR UNORGANIZED EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 


DrrectLy pertinent to this unemployment 
crisis is a research study of four thousand 


19 Frank Tracy Carleton, ‘‘Labor Problems.’’ 
Die. 
$2.60. 

20 Harold Lyman Holbrook, A. Laura McGregor, 
‘Our World of Work.’’ 
362 pp. 


Heath and Company, Boston. 458 pp. 


Allyn and Bacon, Bos- 


ton. $1.40. 
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Philadelphia workers.?1_ This is one of a series 
of fifteen industrial researches conducted by the 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. 
Upholstery weavers, photo-engravers, foundry- 
men, machinists, and so forth, are surveyed in 
other volumes of the series. Employment 
bureaus, vocational counselors, school superin- 
tendents, and high-school principals will get 
here facts and recommendations on the modern 
problem of connecting the worker and his job 
with benefit to operatives, employers and the 
community. 

The organization of the labor market is hap- 
hazard and inadequate. The employment ser- 
vice of the Philadelphia schools was not used 
by the manufacturers. They had no part in its 
organization. Researcher de Schweinitz works 
out the problem of applying statisties and 
science to the repair of a clumsy and ineffectual 
situation. 


TRENDS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


For ten cents you can own an excellent sum- 
mary of the progress of industrial education, of 
the effect of unemployment, work in small 
schools, four year courses, and a general view 
of the service.?? 

The complexity of the problem is increasing. 
The tendency of schools to change in this field 
so as to meet outside demands is more active 
than in the old-line educational offerings. 


RISE OF THE VOCATIONAL TEACHER 


A PERTINENT book?’ by Minnesota’s pushing 
professor of industrial education is based on 
the author’s findings that the vocational teach- 
ers are rapidly moving into the front rank as 
scholars in their field, as investigators, as pro- 
gressives in service. Dr. Smith has collected 
numerous teasing questions and brain-stretching 
topics along with simple projects for easy ex- 
periment with industrial classes. A mere brows- 


21 Dorothea de Schweinitz, ‘‘How Workers Find 
Jobs.’’ University of Pennsylvania Press. 199 
pp. $2.50. 

22 Maris M. Proffitt, ‘‘Industrial Education.’’ 
U. S. Office of Education, U. S. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 44 pp. 10 cents. 

23 Homer J. Smith, ‘‘One Thousand Problems in 
Industrial Education.’’ University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis. 90 pp. $1.00. 
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ing among these titles is a pleasant satisfaction 
from realizing what a gain vocational work has 
made in an ordinary lifetime since the day 
when eminent educators regarded it as cheap 
and nasty. If you, Superintendent, hold to the 
modern theory that all school work, including 
the newer specialties, is better done when the 
head man asks definite questions about it, you 
can make the day of your visit to the school 
shops increase its voltage by conning these 
pages on the way to your task. 


GUIDANCE IN HIGH GEAR 


A McGraw-Hitu little book?* in their series 
for vocational guidance is the contribution of 
professors of Stanford, Rutgers, Chicago, Penn- 
sylvania, and Michigan Universities, assisted by 
twenty-five essayists, teachers experienced in 
this line. They present the meaning, principles 
and purposes of guidance, the counselor and 
his work, analysis of the individual, the collec- 
tion and use of occupational information, place- 
ment, curricular and extra activities, why chil- 
dren quit, programs of guidance, ete. There is 
no wandering or padding. Each contributor is 
allotted so brief a space that he gets immedi- 
ately into his gist and when enough has been 
said he stops. 


A DISCOVERY IN ENGLISH TEACHING 


Epwin Mituer has put a good deal of his 
spirited teaching style into a handsome work on 
American literature.25> His questions and exer- 
cises, his comments on writers are, like himself, 
interesting and stimulating. He has fused his- 
tory and literature and struck the modern note 
by insisting that the high-school teachers wel- 
come and meet the present demand for better 
social, economic and political training. There 
are thirty-seven pages devoted to colonial times, 
celear-spirited John Woolman getting the most 
generous space. 

Franklin, Washington, Adams, Henry, Paine, 


24 Walter Jones, George Myers, C. E. Partch, 
William Proctor, W. C. Reavis and others, ‘‘ Basic 
Units for an Introductory Course in Vocational 
Guidance.’’ McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York. 194 pp. $1.50. 

25 Edwin L. Miller, ‘‘ Explorations in Literature: 
American Writers.’’ J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 802 pp. $1.96. 
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Jefferson, and minor writers of the Revolution- 
ary period furnish samples, followed by a 
sheaf of selections bringing you to Webster, 
Irving, Cooper and minor contemporaries. 
There are striking short quotations from Mel- 
ville. You now reach the golden age. Author 
Miller has done a brilliant piece of work with 
it. He paints the literary portraits with bold 
strokes. His selections give you the authentic 
flavor. The delicious short bits that garnish the 
feast entitle this lively-minded Detroiter to 
eredit as an inventor in text-book practise. 
Here’s Lincoln, Lowell, Thoreau, Whitman and 
a galaxy of writers who filled the welkin when 
you were a youngster. 

So you come to Roosevelt, Booker Washing- 
ton, O. Henry, Edward Bok, Moody, Norris, 
Dunbar, Lindsay, Skeyhill and fifty writers of 
to-day. 

Portraits, pictures, indexes, topical and 
authorial, prods to make you tell why you like 
or do not care for this or that author or variety 
of composition, life, ideals, big concepts—these 
combine to give this favorite teacher-author 
entitlement to the pennant for doing a big job 
in a big way. 


BOOKS CHILDREN LIKE 


Siqns are everywhere of an amazing increase 
of interest in books. Spurred by this growth 
and contributory to it is a masterpiece?® by 
twenty-five librarians, expert in work with chil- 
dren, and assisted by hundreds of co-workers 
spread over the United States and Canada. 

To give a child a book too hard, too easy, un- 
interesting for the age or sex, or lacking in 
literary merit, is to do more harm than good, 
says the preface. Let’s get at the problem 
scientifically. The Carnegie Foundation helped 
the department of research of the Winnetka 
public schools determine vocabulary, themes, 
ete., which worked successfully with children of 
different school grades. 

Recreational reading is the sort this collection 
aims at, the kind the child does by himself. 

How the list was made up, how to use it in 


26 Associated Compilers, American Library Asso- 
ciation, ‘‘The Right Book for the Right Child.’’ 
The John Day Company, New York. 
$2.50. 


357 pp. 








the home, at school, and in the library is set 
forth. Then come the graded lists: preschool, 
and through the junior high grades, each title 
accompanied by a description, appraisal, the 
name of author, publisher, and the price. A 
seventeen-page list of children’s verse, lists of 
picture books, of publishers’ mailing addresses, 
and a majestic index of titles and authors, e»m- 
plete the manual. Bravo! This is going to be 
as valuable to teachers, librarians and parents 
as is a telephone bock in the booth of the 
Travelers’ Aid. 


BUSINESS WRITING 


More and more, declares New York Univer- 
sity Professor Hotchkiss,?* the business execu- 
tive expects the stenographer to expand into a 
winsome letter the “yes” or “no” he marks on 
pieces of correspondence. With the collabora- 
tion of English Instructor Celia Drew, of the 
New York High School of Commerce, a handy 
text is issued designed to teach the young appli- 
cant for business employment how to under- 
stand people and to win them, how to master 
the essentials of good writing, familiarity with 
business form, and knowledge of commercial 
transactions. There are twenty-five chapters 
taking up clearness, force, mechanical make-up, 
business forms, appeal, follow-up and advertis- 
ing. There is a compendium of business law, a 
glossary of business abbreviations, spelling lists 
and tests. 


A DIFFERENT COMPOSITION BOOK 


Two of the faculty of Ohio State University® 
have made a manual of exposition which, in 
addition to its direet and orderly presentation 
of essentials, gives the work of college freshmen 
as examples of good writing. The book fits a 
one-semester course and is decidedly new, fresh 
and practical. The principles are important, 
are convincingly emphasized and clearly illus- 
trated. The themes for composition are mod- 
ern, varied, and likely to meet all tastes. 


27 George Burton Hotchkiss, Celia Anne Drew, 
‘“New Business English.’’ American Book Com- 
pany, New York. 394 pp. $1.16. 

28 J. Harold Wilson, Robert S. Newdich, ‘‘The 
Craft of Exposition.’’ D.C. Heath and Company, 
Boston. 


147 pp. $1.20. 
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A HUNDRED POINTS OF WRITING 


Tue Century Company has issued a remark- 
ably handy practise book in English composi- 
tion.2® <A striking sign of the direct attack of 
its authors is the chart of 100 squares marking 
the selected points of good writing and indicat- 
ing the pages on which each essential is eluci- 
dated. 


GEOGRAPHY AS CULTURE 


From the professor of geography, Ohio State 
University, comes a beautiful triumph of book- 
making, a text-book on what man does to his 
physical world.®° The artistry, broad outlook 
and engaging power of discourse of the author 
permeate the book and inspire strong enthusi- 
asm in the reader. Peattie writes of rivers like 
a lover. “The Sea and Ships” is an epic chap- 
ter. He transcends scientific calm in his treat- 
ment of mountains and man. Earth, air, water, 
climate, woods, fields, islands—the constant in- 
spirations of poets—are here set forth in all 
their charm. The questions, readings, projects, 
exercises and other details of study and teach- 
ing are unique in power of arousing interest. 
Peattie, it’s worth a Pulitzer prize! 


BODY MECHANICS 


“PosTURE” is a phase of body mechanics. 
This White House Conference book*? treats of 
much more. It is illustrated with pictures of 
good and bad earriage of school children and 
with analyses of particulars. By the time Cali- 
fornia girls get into the State Teachers College 
89 per cent. of them have habitually poor pos- 
ture. Other tests show this fact not enough 
different from your own locality to justify any 
crowing. The Committee’s recommendations 
leave no doubt as to what should be done and 
how you should do it. 


29 Garland Greever, Easley S. Jones, ‘‘ The Cen- 
tury Handbook of Writing.’? The Century Com- 
pany, New York. 272 pp. $1.00. 

30 Roderick Peattie, ‘‘ New College Geography,’’ 
Ginn and Company, Boston. 583 pp. $3.00. 

31 Robert B. Osgood, M.D., and associates, 
‘*Body Mechanics, Education and Practice.’’ 
Century Company, New York. 163 pp. $1.50. 








